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RESOLUTION 


ON THE 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SURVEY, BURMA 


FOR THE YEAR 1916-17. 


Extract from the: Proceedings of the Government of Burma, in the General Department,— No. 2A.-31 
dated the 29th August 1917. . 


READ— 


Report of the Superintendent, Archzological Survey, Burma, for the year 1916-17. 


RESOLUTION.—Considerable progress was made in all but three of the items 
ir the sanctioned programme of the Archzological Department for the year 
1916-17. The four negatives which were wanting last year to complete the 
collection for the ‘‘ Monograph on the terra-cotta plaques, representing scenes from 
the 550 Jatakas, found at or near the Petleik Pagoda at Pagan,” have now beer 
obtained at the Patodawgyi Pagoda, Amarapura. The materials for the letter 
press are being collected and the writing of the Monograph will soon be begun. 
It is interesting to note that the plaques found at Amarapura, which date from the 
early part of the nineteenth century, represent scenes of Indian life in an entirely 
Burmese setting, while those from Pagan are, except for the style of the houses, 
Indian throughout, both in technique and execution. Good headway has been made 
with the “‘ History of Architecture at Pagan,” while the translation of the Talaing 
inscriptions on the 400 plaques at the Ananda Temple is under revision. It was not 
found possible to proceed with the excavations at Twante, Yathemyo (Pegu) or 
Hmawza, and the revision of the catalogues of exhibits at the Pagan and the 
Mandalay Palace Museums was interrupted by the removal of the exhibits for the 
Industrial Exhibition at Rangoon, in December 1916. The chronological list of all 
inscriptions found in Burma is now almost ready for the press, and satisfactory 
progress has been made with the translation of the first volume of the “ Inscriptions 
collected in Upper Burma, 1900,” and of the “ Original Inscriptions collected by 
‘King Bodawpaya.” The decipherment of the Pali inscription on the Myazedi Pillar 
has now been settled, and only awaits translation. ‘The Burmese, Talaing and Pyu 
inscriptions on this pillar have already been translated, so that the work on this 
monument, which has proved of the utmost value for fixing definite dates in 
Burmese history from the eleventh to the end of the thirteenth century, is now 
almost finished. 


2. Further study of the frescoes discovered in 1916 at Min-nan-thu, near 
Pagan, has shed fresh light on the history of religion at Pagan before the eleventh 
century. It is now fairly clear that the northern school of Buddhism, or Mahaya- 
nism, existed there before the introduction of Hinayanism, or the southern sctool, 
and was brought from Bengal or Northern India about the sixth century. The 
Anis, or priests of this northern school, fostered superstitious and degraded prac- 
tices and officiated at animal sacrifices. This is probably the reason why the 
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Burmese historians have so emphatically denied the existence of Buddhism at 
Pagan before the introduction of Hinayanism on the conquest of Thatén by 
Anawrata. The translation by Mr. C. O. Blagden of the Talaing inscription at 
the Shwezigon Pagoda, containing an account of the coronation of King Kyanzittha, 
represents a long step forward in the study of that language, which is one of the 
oldest and most important of the literary languages of Indo-China. The compi- 
lation of a Talaing dictionary and the collection of materials for a grammar, which 
Mr. Duroiselle has in hand, will be of the greatest assistance to students of the 
language, and prevent it from falling into oblivion. Mr. Taw Sein Ko records in 
paragraph 68 of the Report some interesting attempts to trace, in the Hmawza 
_ Township of Prome and in the Pagan Subdivision, the descendants of the Pyu. 
The influence of India on Burma is shown by the connection, illustrated in paragraph 
59, of Northern India and especially the Punjab, with Prome, the capital of the 
Pyu, while we learn from inscriptions that this same town harboured also a colony 
from Kanara. The influence of Eastern Bengal on Burmese Buddhism is borne 
out by the finding in Burma and the Shan States of images of Pindola, the great 
Healer and Apostle, and of clay votive tablets at Pagan belonging to the eleventh 
century A.D., which clearly came from Bengal vsd Arakan. 


3. No Archzological discovery of outstanding value was made during the 
year, but the Report records a number of discoveries of inscriptions, figures, urns, 
coins, etc., by officers of different departments, which shows that a general interest 
in archeology has been awakened. The request made to the Lieutenant- 
Governor on his visit to Akyab in February 1917, that an Archzological Officer 
should be stationed there to supervise the preservation and restoration of the 
antiquities of Arakan, also testifies to this awakening, while the good example set 
by the Thathanabaing and by U Kanti, the Hermit of Mandalay Hill, in repairing 
ancient monuments should go far to break down the long-standing prejudice against 
such action, and be of great assistance to the Archzological Department by 
stimulating the interest of private people in this branch of the work. 


4. The report is the joint production of Mr. Taw Sein Ko, C.LE., I.S.O., and 
Mr. Duroiselle and is arecord of their researches. The former had intended to 
retire during the year, but the paucity of officers owing to the war has induced him to 
reconsider his decision, and the Lieutenant-Governor is glad to have an opportunity 
of recording his appreciation of the unabated zeal and efficiency with which, not- 
withstanding his long and varied services and his failing health, Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
has carried out his duties. The industry and scholarship of Mr. Duroiselle have 
been recognised since the end of the year by the Government of India, by his 
appointment to officiate as the Superintendent, Archzological Survey, Eastern 
Circle. His Honour gratefully acknowledges his thanks to these two officers for 
their successful administration of the department, and notes with satisfaction the 
good work of the staff, notably that of Maung Mya, the Architectural Surveyor, 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma, 


W. F. RICE, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma, 


Printed by order of the Government of Burma. 
,G B, P., Maymyo—No. 98, C. S , 6-9-19]7—-628. 


REPORT 


OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT, AKCHASOLOGICAL SURVEY, BURMA, 


For the year ending 31st March Io9r17. 


FIRST PART. 
SECTION J, 


Office work : giving details of programme carried out and of programme proposed 
for the ensuing year. 


The programme for the year under report consisted of the folowing 
Programme for the past year items :— 
and action taken with regard to it. 


Archeological Programme. 


(i) The continuation of the compilation of a Monograph on the terra-cotta 
plaques with Fdtaka scenes from the Petleik Pagoda, Pagan ; 

(ii) The compilation of the second part of the Monograph on the Ananda 
Temple at Pagan, together with an explanation of the plaques illustrating the 
last Ten Great ¥atakas with Talaing inscriptions ; aan 

(iii) The compilation of a History of Architecture at Pagan in which will 
be included historical monographs on the principal temples ; 

(iv) The continuation of the examination of (@) Yathemyo (Pegu) and — 
(6) Twante ; 

(v) The excavation in the neighbourhood of the Payagyi Pagoda, Hmawza, 
for Pyu inscriptions ; 

(vi) The preparation of Catalogues Ratsonné of the Pagan and Mandalay 
Palace Museums. 


Epigraphical Programme. 


(i) The translation of the first volume of the /auscriptions collected tn 

Upper burma, 1900; 7 

(ii) The translation of the Ortginal Inscriptions collected by Kiny Bodaw- 
paya, Upper Burma, and now placed near the Patodawgyt Pagoda, Amarapura. 

(ii) The compilation of an exhaustive list of the inscriptions found in 
Burma, arranged according to their dates, giving (a) the place of origin, 
(6) founder’s name, (¢) a brief indication of their contents with special reference 
to historical or important religious data ; 

(iv) The publication of some individual inscriptions chosen from the above 
or other sources, with plates of the original inscriptions, literal transliteration, 
translation and notes. 


Archeological Programme. 


“Item (i)—All the negatives necessary for illustrating this Monograph, that 
is 550, are now ready, excepting four which could not be found anywhere in | 
Pagan. The negatives of these four plaques, however, can be obtained from the 
Patodawgyi Pagoda at Amarapura, the terraces of which are ornamented with 
white me plaques in illustration of the 550 Fatakas. These reliefs, sculptured 
in the early part of the XIXth century, differ totally, in technique and execution, 
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from those at Pagan in which everything, except the style of the houses, is 
Indian. The Patodawgyi plaques form a treasure-house of modern Burmese 
pictorical art, for, representing as they do, scenes of Indian life at least twenty-five 
centuries later, everything in them—the artistic conception, the dresses, ornaments, 
utensils, etc..—is thoroughly Burmese, thus forming a quaint antithesis which 
recalls to mind the paintings of the old Dutch masters who represented biblical | 
personages in the costumes of their own time. Materials for the compilation 
of the letterpress of this Monograph are being collected, and it is hoped that 
good headway will be made with it in the course of the next official year.” 

‘' Item (ii) —The decipherment and translation of the Talaing legends on the 
400 plaques of the Ananda Temple at Pagan have been completed. This work 
is now under careful revision. ’—[Chas. D' 

Item (iii)—The work is being proceeded with. A number of photographs, 
drawings and plans have been prepared for the illustration of the compilation. 

Items (iv) and (v)—Owing to want of time, the execution of these two items 
was held in abeyance. 

Item (vi)—This item could not be proceeded with owing to the exhibits of 
the Pagan Museum having, for a period of five months, been removed to Mandalay 
and Rangoon for classification and arrangement for their exhibition at the Industrial 
Exhibition held at Rangoon in 1916.”—( Chas. D. | 


Epigraphical Programme. 


Item (i)—Maung Hla, B.A., Archeological Scholar, who was put on this 
duty, succeeded in preparing the translation of 51 more pages of the first volume 
of the /nscripttions collected in Upper Burma, tgoo. 

“ Item (u)—The rough translation of the Original Inscriptions collected by 
King Bodawpaya has now been brought up to page 300, consisting of 234 
epigraphs. The meaning of the expression “ rough translation” will be made clear 
below in the section on Epigraphy. | 

“ Item (iii)—The first part of this list, comprising the inscriptions from the 
end of the XIth to the first quarter of the XIVth century was completed last 
year; the second part, including all the inscriptions from the beginning of the XIVth ~ 
to the XIXth is now finished. The whole list is being carefully revised as to the 
dates, references to the pages of the six volumes of epigraphs, etc. After the 
revision, the list will be ready for the press. | 

““ Item (iv)—Under this item, I have translatéd six Burmese and seven Talaing 
inscriptions. Details will be found under the head Epigraphy.”—(Chas. D.] 

2. The continuation of the same programme of Archeological and Epi- 
graphical work for the ensuing year has been 
sanctioned by the Local Government. 


3. In the Archzological Section of the Arts and Handicrafts Exhibition held 
| at Rangoon from the 4th to the 16th December 


Arts and Handicrafts Exhibition 1916, the following were exhibited :— 
ass at Rangoon in December , 
1916. 


Programme for ensuing year. 


(i) Specimens of Burmese Architecture ; 
(i) Buddha Images ; 
{11) Votive tablets ; 
(iv) Plaques ; 
(v) Coins ; 
(vi) Wooden figures ; 
(vii) Inscriptions. : 
Under Exhibit (1), #.e., “‘ Architecture,’ photographs of the old monuments in 
Burma were selected and exhibited. They comprise those of (1) solid cylindrical 
“structures resting on concentric circular terraces, which are modelled on the 
Indian S#@fas ; (2) structures with aisles and corridor passages, resting on square 
basements, which are crowned by miniature sté#sas, and which may be termed 
temples ; (3) Cave Temples ; (4) wooden structures, the most interesting among 


which being monasteries and old Burmese official residences. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING Siler MARCH 1917. — 3 


Under Exhibit (i!) were exhibited images of the Buddha of portable size, 
which are made of stone, wood, and bronze. Their ages range from the VIith to 
the XIIIth centuries A.D. , and what excited the interest of the general Buddhist 
publi® are the bronze Statuettes found at Prome and Pagan representing the 
unmistakable signs of the influence of Northern Buddhism which was obliterated 
by the Southern School imported from Thatén. 

The Votive tablets, Exhibit (iii), on which are impressed the effigies of the 
Buddha, have become in Burma things of the unknown past ; ‘still, pagodas with 
any pretension to antiquity have enshrined in them, as relics, hundreds of such 
tablets. In one pagoda alone—the Bawbawgyi at Hmawza—many hundreds 
of them may be secured, They are now ‘being replaced in pagodas of recent 
date by statuettes in lead, bronze, gold and silver. 

Exhibit (iv)—Plaques. Some of the more important pagodas at Pagan are 
ornamented with plaques, on which are cut, in relief, figures representing the © 
Fatakas or birth-stories of the Buddha. This mode of illustrating the $dfakas 
was practised down to quite a recent period, but the art of making terra-cotta 
plaques has been lost. Their chief interest lies in depicting the manners and 
customs of the age in which they were made. 

Under Coins, Exhibit (v) of an indigenous nature, Burma possesses only a 
few specimens, and among these few, those from Arakan form a large number, 
They, however, appear to have been primarily intended for a commemorative 
purpose, being struck in the first regnal year of kings, or to be deposited in the 
relic-chambers of pagodas., Their use as currency was an after-thought borrowed 
from India, where the idea that coinage for currency was a prerogative of the State 
arose after contact with Western nations. 

As’ Exhibit (vi), the Wooden figures representing the late King Thibaw 
holding Court were selected. They are spiritedly modelled and belong to the 
Phayre Provincial Museum, Rangoon. 

Inscrintions — Exhibit (vii). Prior to the XIth century A.D., the lapidary art 
appears to have been unknown in Burma, for no inscriptions in the Burmese 
character on stone or other materials anterior to that period have yet been 
discovered. Among the inscriptions selected for exhibition were those found 
among the collections of epigraphs now placed near the Patodawgyi Pagoda, 
Amarapura, the Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay, and the Museum, Pagan. Their ages 
range from the XIth to the XVIIth centuries A.D. 


SECTION II. 
Tours and Inspection of Buildings and Stites. 


4. The following statement shows the time spent on each tour and the places 
Tours and localities visited. visited by the Superintendent and the Assistant 
| Superintendent :— 


oe ee ee oe oe _— : 
2 SSS — — -_——_ awe eee 


Date. Object of journey. ae 
1916 Superintendent, Archeological Survey. 
July 6th to 15th ... | To meet the Lieutenant-Governor at Pagan and to prepare a 10 
7 | programme for the Viceregal visit in December. 
July 28th to August 3rd =—|_—«sd.o. attend the Educational Conference held ‘at Government House, 7 
| Rangoon, on the 31st. July, to inspect the Phayre Provincial 
' Museum, Rangoon, and discuss with the Provincial Art Officer 
on the proposed Arts and Handicrafts Exhibition to be held at 
| Rangoon on the 4th December 1016. 
September 2yth to 29th .. | To attend the first meeting of the Committee of the Arts and 6 
| _ Handicrafts Exhibition held at Rangoon. 
November 26th to Decem- | To mcet the Viceroy and Governor-General of India and to 10 
ber Sth. | supervise the Archzological Section of the Arts and Handicrafts | 
Exhibition at Rangoon. 
December 11th to 23rd. | Toshow round Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Chelms- 13 
ford and to inspect the archzological buildings at Pagan. 
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~ 


Date. 


1917. 


January toth, 20th and 
8th, 


1916. 
August 18th to September 
bee abee 12th to 33rd ... 
1937. 
January 14th to 16th 


February 7thtortth 


; : Numbe 
Object of journey. of dave. 
Brought forward a 
To interview the Thathanabaing at Tagundaing at the request of 
the Deputy Commissicner, Minbu, regarding arrangements to be 
made at the Shwezettaw Pagoda, Minbu District. ——- 
Total 
Asssstant Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
To inspect the archzological buildings at Pagan 
To meet His Excellency the Viceroy at Pagan 
To inspect the archzological buildings at Amarapura 
To inspect the rar aad aa buildings at Metkaya, Ebya and 5 
Myinzaing, with Mr. S. H. Hampton, Assistant Engineer, 
Kyauksé. —— 
Total see 43 


5. ‘In August-September 1916, 1 visited Pagan in order to examine and 


Visit to Pagan. 


study the architectural features of the monuments 


and to check onthe spot my decipherment of the 
Talaing legends with the plaques of the Ananda Temple #% situ; and also to take 
new estampages of all Talaing inscriptions at Pagan and Nyaung-U for Mr. C. O. 
Blagden. | 


6. “ The Archzological buildings at Amarapura, Mandalay andin the Kyauksé 
District were inspected by me in January and February 
1917. ‘!nthe Kyauksé District, Mr. S. H. Hampton, 
Assistant Engineer, accompanied me to Metkaya, 

Ebya and Myinzaing. The inspection notes on the 
above were recorded and printed.” (Chas. D.) 


7. | took up my summer residence at Maymyo for a period of three months 
and four days from the 1st April to the 4th July 
1916. 


Inspection of archzological build- 
ings by the Assistant Superinten- 
dent. 


Summer residence at Maymyo, 


SECTION III. 


Recommendations made during the year for Conservation or Excavation. 


8. Since February 1903, the gardens forming an integral part of the Palace, 
Mandalay, have been in the'charge of the Canton- 
ment Committee, Mandalay, and an annual subsidy of 
Rs. 5,000 was granted by the Local Government for 
- their upkeep. Major F.S. Lindesay, I.A., Secretary 
to the Cantonment Committee, has been indefatigable in getting the gardens to 
their present very satisfactory condition ; but the Cantonment Committee are about 
to lose his valuable services, and it has been proposed to the Local Government for 
the retransfer of the gardens to the Executive Engi.eer, Mandalay Division, who is 
also in charge of the Palace buildings, the Superintendent, Archeological Survey, 
acting as heretofore as his adviser. By placing the Palace and its gardens under 
one undivided authority, it is hoped that much efficiency and administrative 
convenience would be secured. 


g. At my request, Mr. W. J. Finniston, Executive Engineer, Akyab Division, 
Conservation of the ancient Was deputed to inspect in May 1916, in company with 
monuments at Myohaung, Akyab Maung San Shwe Bu, Assistant Teacher, Government 
District. High School, Akyab, who acted as his cicerone, some 
of the ancient monuments at Myohaung, Akyab District, and he furnished me 


Proposal for the retransfer of 
the charge of the Palace gardens, 
Mandalay, to the Executive Engi- 
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with an interesting report on their present state, and suggested measures for their 
conservation and maintenance. The following pagodas were inspected: (1) the 
Shitthaung Pagoda, (2) the Dukkanthein Pagoda, and (3) the Laungpwanbauk 
or the Linpantaung Pagoda. Short historical accounts of them are given at pages 
4 and 6 of the “ List of Ancient Monuments in the Arakan Division.” 


10. The Lieutenant-Governor visited Akyab on the 2oth February 1917, 
and received an address from its leading citizens, in 
which the following passage occurs: ‘‘ We beg to 
say that the antiquities of Arakan, consisting of 
" sacred pagodas, shrines, monuments and inscriptions, forming an important 
chapter in the archeology of Burma, are gradually falling into decay and 
becoming a heap of ruins. Dr, Forchammer once visited and examined some of 
them over 20 years ago, and in spite of their great importance, they have been 
neglected. We would humbly suggest that an officer of the Archzological 
Department may be stationed in Arakan with a view to their preservation and 
restoration.” To this His Honour replied as follows: ‘‘You say that the 
antiquities of Arakan are falling into decay, and ask for the appointment of an 
archzologist for this Division for the work of their preservation and restoration. 
A list of ancient remains in Arakan was prepared originally in 1890, and was 
revised in 1900 and 1915. Eleven ancient monuments in Arakan have been 
declared by the Local Government to be protected monuments under the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act, 1904. Twelve monumerts have been given 
protection under the same Act by a notification directing that sculptures, carvings, 
images, bas-reliefs, inscriptions, or other like objects shall not be removed without 
the written permission of the Deputy Commissioner, and the historical site of 
Myohaung has been protected by a notification prohibiting excavation except under 
a license. We cannot at present afford a separate archeologist for Arakan ; 
but I take the greatest interest in the preservation and restoration of ancient 
monuments, and I shall bring the qucstion to the notice of Mr. Taw Sein Ko, and 
Iam sure that he will look into the matter and do what can be done.” Owing to 
financial stringency, no fruitful steps ‘could be taken towards the conservation of 
the antiquities of Arakan or towards the stationing .of a separate stipendiaty 
archeologist at Akyab. For a similar reason, not much has been done to 
the ancient monuments of Thatén and Pegu, which were centres of Talaing 
civilization in the same way as Myohaung was a centre of Arakanese civilization. 
The Archzological Department of Burma, in its present form, was created on the 
17th May 1899, that is to say, just over 18 years ago. During that period, it had to 
hasten to preserve the monuments of Pagan, Ava, Sagaing, Shwebo, Amarapura 
and Mandalay, which ran the risk of rapid decay and final disappearance, if they 
were not taken in hand in good time. As ad tnterim palliative measures, itis 
proposed to appoint an ‘‘ Honorary Archzological Officer for Arakan,”’ and, subject 
to the approval of the Commissioner, to nominate for that post Maung San Shwe 
Bu, an Assistant Teacher of the Government High School, Akyab, who has 
seriously taken up the study of Arakanese archzology, and-whose family, ina 
most commendable manner, recently undertook, at his instance, to repair, at a 
great cost, the celebrated shrine of the Mahamuni Image. If he is invested with 
sufficient official influence and prestige, he may be able to utilize local effort and 
extend his care and attention to other shrines. It is also proposed that Arakan 
should be visited either by myself or my Assistant, Mr, Duroiselle, in December 
1917 or January 1918, in order to prepare a programme of archzological 
conservation, in consultation with: some of the signatories, who presented the 
address to the Lieutenant-Governor in February last. 


The Lieutenant-Governor’s visit 
° to Akyab, 


ui, Mr. J. L. McCallum, 1.C.S., favoured me with the following interesting 
Notes-on archaeological remains "Otes, when he was Deputy Commissioner of Pakékku 
at Kyakat (Yawmyo in Saw Town- District, on the archzological remains at Kyakat 
ship, Pakékku District). (Yawmyo) in Saw Township, Pakékku District : 
‘“(1) This place was formerly the seat of a Sawdwa said to be Shan. 
Afterwards it was the headquarters of the Yawmyo which comprised 66 village- 
tracts, which are now divided among the townships of Tilin, Saw and Pauk, Pakékku 
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District. The four ‘ Myo”—Yaw, Saw, Tilin and Laungshe—(of which Yaw 
was by far the largest) were, just before the annexation, under the Yaw-ée-myo- 
wun whose headquarters were at Pauk (formerly Kyakat). 


‘‘(2) Behind the village in what is now rice land are pointed out relics of the 
former house of the Sawbwa. There is a heap of brick now used as a latrine, 
which is said to be the A/e-ga or steps of the house. All other traces of brick 
work — been ploughed into the land. A small deep rice field is said to 
be the well. 


(3) Ona hill near by are eleven pagodas, two of which are said to have 
been built by the Sawbwa. | attach rude drawings * of these two pagodas. 
The story is that one Maung Nyo Dwin, Sawdwa, had a son, Maung San Hla, 
who me A a Journey to Mandalay to complain against his father to the King of 
Burma. The father got wind of this, and pursued the son, caught him upon the 
Péndaung (a big ~ of hills separating Pauk from Saw) and elbowed him to 
death. The father then put upthese two pagodas. When putting up the smaller 
one, the Sawbwa asked the wife of the murdered son how it should be built, but 
his daughter-in-law, in her grief, answered only by putting up her jacket and 
showing her breast. Hence the name and form of the pagoda (Mo Bon or 
‘“Woman’s Breast’). 


‘‘(4) Astill more celebrated and older pagoda, covered with gold, stands a 
few hundred yards to the east of the village of Chaungu. It is called Kyaung-gyi- 
shin-chet and has an annual festival oftsome renown. It was erected by Thiyidama 
Thawka Mingyi; but who he was, I am unable to ascertain locally.” 


The Kaunghmudaw Pagoda at Sagaing has a tradition attached to it similar 
to that regarding the origin of the “Wo Bén” pagoda. It appears that, 
Thalunmindaya, King of Ava and the founder of the pagoda, was dying without 
completing it, and the masons asked the Chief Queen to hasten its completion 
and enquired about its shape. The Queen opened her jacket and showed them 
her breast. Hence the hemispherical form of the pagoda. But in reality, it was 
built by the King, in 1636 A.D., on the model of the Mahacheti St#a of Ceylon. 
The work had not been finished when the King died in 1648. To build a pagoda, 
which is an object of adoration, on the model of a woman’s breast would be 
sacrilege of the most heinous type. Woman, among Buddhists, is still an 
incarnation of evil, and to worship any member of her physical body is an insult 
to the ethics of Buddhism. A wide currency has, however, been given to such 
stories in Bird's Wanderings tn Burma and other publications, because Burmans 
are reluctant to confess their ignorance, and are ready to invent any plausible 
explanation to satisfy the curiosity of their enquirers. It 1s, however, now time 
that a quietus was given to such immoral and scandalous stories, which are 
discreditable alike to Buddhism and the Burmans, because Buddhism is the first 
religion that taught decency and decorum in the world. 


Thiyidama Thawka Mingyi may be identified with Asoka, who is said to have 
built 84,000 pagodas and dug 84,000 tanks. Many Buddhists are prone to 
ascribe to Asoka the building of some of their pagodas, which have any pretension 
to sanctity or renown and whose history has been lost in the mists of antiquity. 


12, Mr, J. D. Stuart, Superintending Engineer, Rangoon Circle, in his inspec- 
tion notes on the ruins of the Portuguese Church at 
A tombstone with an inscription Syrjam, brought to my notice the existence of a 
ound within the nave of the . . ae : ae 
Portuguese Church at Syriam. tombstone with an.inscrption on it lying in the nave 
of the Church. Mr. Stuart says that the stone is 
broken into two large pieces and several smaller fragments, and suggests that 
it should-be pieced together and fixed up on a concrete base in a horizontal 
position raising it about 2 feet above the ground to facilitate its examination by 
visitors and to prevent people from walking about on it. The Executive 
Engineer in charge has been asked to frame an estimate for the preservation of 
the stone on the lines suggested by Mr. Stuart. 


* Not reproduced, 


‘ 
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13. During the year under report the following Public Works Department 
officers, besides those mentioned elsewhere, in- ~ 
spected the archzological buildings in their charge 
and recorded inspection notes: Mr. C. E. Scovell, 
Executive Engineer, Pakékku Division, and Mr. T. Hare, Executive Engineer, 
Shwebo Division. I inspected the Palace buildings, Mandalay, with Sir Otway 
Cuffe, Superintending Engineer, Mandalay Circle, and Mr. G. A. Grossett, 
Executive Engineer, Mandalay Division, and also some of the monuments at 
Pagan. Inspection notes were recorded on both these occasions. 


14. “‘I spent five days in the Kyauksé District inspecting the five buildings 
— conserved by Government, in company with Mr. 
pour‘e! ON Kyauks® = .§. H. Hampton, Assistant Engineer, Kyauksé. Of 
: these five buildings, oz8., the Shweyaungdaw Pagoda 
at Metkaya, the Shwezigdn at Ebya, the Let-the, Nandawye and Chanthaya 
pagodas at Myinzaing, the first is the only building in a fair state of preservation, 
while the rest are more or less unseemly masses of crumbling bricks. Instructions 
were given on the spot to make minor repairs to the Shweyaungdaw Pagoda. 
The remaining four pagodas, vts., the Letthé, Shwezigén, Nandawye and the 
Chanthaya, were brought on the lis: for preservation on account more of their 
historical interest than of any peculiar architectural features they might possess. 
From the above it will be seen that they are practically past preservation and Mr. 
Hampton is of opinion that répairs to them would, in each case, cost an enormous 
sumof money. Indeed, repairs would, in their present condition, amount to restora- 
tion, and the question is, whether, even taking into account their historical interest, 
they are really worth going to the expense such repairs would entail. They are 
now merely formless mounds of bricks, still kept in position by the accumulated 
débris around them, the removal of which, according to the competent opinion 
of Mr. Hampton, would merely cause their crumbling down altogether. They 
have reached the last stage of disintegration and decay. Under the orders of the 
Government of India (Home Department Resolution No. 3—168-83, dated the 
26th November 1883), these monuments may be classified under the second 
category, #.2., as monuments, which it is now only possible or desirable to save 
from further decay by such minor measures as the eradication of vegetation, the 
exclusion of water from the walls, and the. like.’—[Chas. D.} 


Inspection of archzological 
buildings, 


15. “It is regrettable that circumstances and, above all, insufficiency of funds 

___ prevented me from carrying into effect the proposed 

Pls gore ek batts does survey of Arakan mentioned in parayraph 12, page 5 
districts, of last year’s report. 

: “it is) in vn Opinion, essential that such a 
survey should not be confined to Arakan only, but extended also to other districts 
in Burma, such as Pegu, Tenasserim,.the Chindwin Valley, etc. Each district 
should be methodically explored ; each ancient monument in it should be carefully 
mapped and photographed in some cases, while the outlines of the ground-plan 
are given in others. Short notes should be written about it on its architectural 
peculiarities, its ornamentation, such as plaster carvings, stone sculptures, frescoes, 
etc., its state of preservation. Such an exploration would also bring to light a 
large number of inscriptions. Within the last three years, in a very restricted 
area near Pegu, a cursory examination of the ground resulted in the discovery of 
17 inscriptions, 16 in Talaing and one in what 1s supposed to be Laotien. All 
sites likely to yield fruitful results, when excavations are undertaken, should also be 
carefully mapped. The result would, in fact, be an archzological inventory, not 
only very interesting in itself, but most useful, nay, tt may be said indispensable, 
for future systematical operations. Such a preliminary survey would eliminate 
much uncertainty, loss of time and consequent loss of money, and be productive of 
surer and more solid results.”—[Chas. DA | 


16. ‘In his inspection notes on the archzological buildings in the Kyauksé 

| . District for 1915-16, Mr. S. H. Hampton suggested 
een eras the removal to Mandalay of the plaques belonging to 
pee ora the Shwezigén Pagoda, Ebya. The suggestion was 
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approved and the plaques, 370 in number, were brought over to Mandalay in 
October 1916.”—[Chas. D.| 
17. ‘Information was brought to this office that, near the Mandalay shore, 
. many bricks, measuring 21 inches by 14 inches, were 
Pe ss found within the precincts of the Kugyi éyaung, and 
had recently been enshrined in a pagoda near by. 
Bricks of these dimensions and even larger ones were used only in building the 
oldest monuments in Burma, the size gradually diminishing to that now in common 
use. To the north-west of the monastery stand two caves (4@) in ruin, and to the 
west of these two buildings is also a large mound of ruined temples. ‘There was 
found part of a broken inscription. It has, however, very badly weathered, and 
the reading of it, in consequence, is difficult, but its palaography shows that it 
belongs to the XIIth century A.D. Besides, some votive tablets were also found, 
one of which was procured for this office, the others having been enshrined near 
by. They measure 73° by 5% inches, and are of a type common in Pagan, 
bearing the same one-line inscription in Pali: atthavisati’me buddhé triyya 
sambengena kata buddhattaya.* At the south-east of the Kugyi éyaung are also 
two ruined monuments. The style of what remains of all these temples, the 
votive tablets and the letters of the inscription, point to these monuments as 
belonging to the XIJIth century. Local tradition assigns their foundation to Min- 
Yin-Zaw, the eldest son of King Alaungsithu (1112—1187). There is no reason 
to doubt the tradition, {Sr Burmese histories, though not mentioning the buildings 
spoken of above, record that Min-Yin-Zaw, having incurred the displeasure of his 
royal father, established himself at Tunton-putet, a short distance to the east of 
Mandalay. Near by is an old temple still called Putet-ki. It is he who exca- 
vated the Aungpinlé lake near roar ete| and another at Tamékso near Amara- 
ura. Excavations should be undertaken at these mounds of ruins which will 
probably yield interesting antiquarian objects and important epigraphical records.” 
—[Chas. D.] © 
18. ‘In connexion with my discovery last year, at Min-nan-thu, of curious 
and important Buddhist-Tantric frescoes, there were 
Preservation of plaster carvings ~~ algo found on some temples beautiful plaster carvings 
at Pagan. ; : ; 
in alto-and baso-relievo, which are among the very 
best to be found in Burma. It is necessary that these splendid specimens 
of Burmese architectural decoration should not be allowed to disappear through 
the decay of the buildings. I have, therefore, decided that casts of them should 
be made and have asked for the expert advice of Mr. A. P. Morris, Provincial Art 
Officer, who finds it necessary, before going further into the matter, to examine 
these carvings im s#tu with me. He is of opinion that the cost would not be great. 
A meeting will be arranged for as soon as circumstances permit. The casts once 
taken will be distributed among the museums of Burma (Rangoon, Pagan, 
Mandalay) and among similar institution$ in India which might desire them. 
Meanwhile steps will be taken, in conjunction with the Executive Engineer in charge 
of Pagan, to devise means to prevent the possibility of these plaster carvings 


falling off and to insure their stability for as long a time as possible."—[Chas. D.] _ 


SECTION IV. 


Progress made in the preparation of the Provincial List of Ancient Remains. 


1g. Under date gth of January 1917, the Local Government issued the 
following notification for the exclusion of certain plots 

Amendment ed ier re AN’ Of land from those marking the historical sites pub- 
cient Monuments Preservation Act. lished in General Department Notification No. 171, 


dated the 3rd June 1gog. 


* * These twenty-eight Buddhas who have crossed over to Nirvana have been made by a sambetga for 
the sake of enlightenment” Sambenga is a palicised Burmese word found often in Burmese inscriptions 
written sampyan. He was a kind of petty minister or governor.—[ Chas. D.] 

His office now corresponds to that of a Village Headman called Myo Thugyi or Ywa Thugyi—T.S.K, 
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NOTIFICATION No, 11. 


The Lieutenant-Governor being of opinion that certain land within the local 
area of the Halingyi village tract in the Shwebo Township of the Shwebo 
. District is required for a public purpose and should be excluded from all restrie-. 
tions and regulations for the purpose of protecting and preserving ancient monu- 
ments, in exercise of the powers conferred by sections 20 and 23 of the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act, 1904, is pleased to direct that the following amend- 
ment shall be made to the Schedule published inthis Department Notification 
No. 171, dated the 3rd June 1909 :— . . 

For Serial No. 11 in the said Schedule the following shall be substituted :— 


Town, . " 
Serial No. | District, | Township. | village tract | Description or boundaries of the local areas, 
s or circle. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


SS 


11 Shwebo ... | Shwebo ... | Halingyi... | Norfh.~-The outer edge of the old city-moat in 
. Pintalétaungtaw kwin, No. 622. 

East.-yFrom the outer edge of the old city-moat to 
where it meets the common boundary cf Ngapi-o 
west &wsn, No, 623, Tawyakyaung kwin, No, 624; 
thence along that b: undary in an ‘easterly direction, 
partly across cultivated ya land and partly along 
the bed of the Thébyu stream, to a point on that 
stream which forms the trijunction of Tadaingkan 
kwin, No, 637, Shinyattaw Payag6n éwin, No. 636, 
and Halingyi Mycma éwin, No. 614; thence for a 
short distance along the bed of the Thébyu stream 
to a point where from that stream there branches 
off a narrow myaung or artificial channel to carr 
water into the paddy fields of Ma Sa U in Halingyi- 
Myoma ken, No, 615. 

South.—From the junction of the Thébyu stream 
and the myaung last named along that channel ; 
thence along the northern edge of Ma Sa U’s 
paddy fields ; thence along a cart track leading first 
northwards and then north-westwards to the south 
of the Government rest-house in HalingyieMyoma 
kwin, No. 614, to where that track meets the Sapya 
stream. 

West.—EFrom the point last named in a northerly 
direction along the bed of the Sapya stream toa 
point where, at a wooden bridge, its two tributaries 
meet ; thence aos the bed of the western tributary 
in a north-westerly direction to the trijunction of 


Halingyi west kwin, No. 616, Tanaunggén Yat 


+ 
See meee ene 
TT, 
ee 


north kw, No, 625, and Taganthalar west kin, 
No, 627; thence along the cart road to Tagantha 
which forms the boundary between Taganthalan 
west kwin, No, 627, on the one hand and Tanaung- 
g6n Yat north kwsn, No, 625, and Taganthalan 
east kwin, No. 626, on the other, to the common 
junction of Taganthalan east kwin, No. 626, Tagan- 
thalan west kwin, No, 627, Pintalétaungtaw kwin, 
No. 622, and Kyauk-yedwin east /win, No, 628, to 
the point where that boundary meets the outer edge 
of the old city-moat in Pintaltaungtaw kwin, 
No, 622. 
Excluston.—The plots Nos. 332, 334, 331% and git 
comprising 4°53 acres within holding 59, 1973-14, in 
| Tanaunggén Yat north kwin, No. 625, belonging to 
Ma Pu and her son Maung Shan are excluded from 
| the lands above described, 


SECTION V. 


Accounts of detatled Surveys and Excavations, 
20. As explained in séem (ui) under “ Archzological Programme,” paragraph 


a 1, the architectural survey of Pagan is being pro- 
i fP 7 ; e o = 
SRERSeeeY SEEMS cebded ‘with, 1 ; 
‘Mo: exedvation ‘endetakan. 4: a1, In the year under report, no excavation at 
ee  forGt7- Hmawze or elsewhere was undertaken. od 
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SECTION VI. 


Accounts of Conservation works proposed, carried out, oy in progress, and of the 
expenditure incurred on them, 


22. The following is the sanctioned programme 
Prec alcerke tr eteane © of archzological works for 1916-17 :— 


Rs, 
(1) Wages of care-taker for the old Port Pata Church, 5 ras 7 Y | 
(2) Annual repairs to Palace buildings, 3,500 
(3) Annual repairs to tombs of ancient Kings ata Queens of Burma, 
Amarapura and Mandalay Se ee 196 
(4) Annual repairs to Salin Monasiery, Mandalay 100 
(5) Annual repairs to Taungthaman Kyauktawgyi Pagoda, Amarapura. 100 
(6) Annnal repairs to Shwenandaw Kyaung, Mandalay sie eas 100 
(7) Annual repairs to Thudama Kyaung, Mandalay as ove 100 
) Annual repairs to Atumashi Kyaung, Mandalay ais sa 80 
(9) Annual repa‘rs to Tawyag yaung Pagoda, Mandalay... ‘as 50 
(10) Annual repairs to Aiea s Monastery, Mandalay ve mee 100 
(11) Annual repairs to Sangyaung Monastery, Amarapura .., 100 
aa Clearing jungle arounu pagodas at Tagaung, Ruby ce District .. 240 
(x3) Annual repairs to Tazaung and Bell, Mingun a 100 
(14) Annual repairs to P6Ondawpaya, Mingun see wie ove 40 
(15) Annual repairs to Alaungpaya’s Tomb, Shwebo see 50 
(16) Wages of durwans to look after the pagodas and Museum, Pagan .. 1fa0 
(17) Maintenance of pagodas at Pagan 1. 1,700 
(18) Annual repairs to Pali Stone Shed to west of Pegu Town abe a6 
(tg) Annual repairs to Pillars of Victory, Pegu s 
(20) Construction of a cook-house for ‘the Médaw Kyaung, ‘Sangyaung 
Monast Amarapura ne 84 
(21) Special repuirs to Palace buildings, | Mandalay wo. «= AQH 
(22) betty repairs and red ochreing the Palace buildings at Mandalay ses 39000 
(23) Repairs to Pyatthats and walls, Fort Dufferin, Mandalay eee 3,500 
(24) Petty repairs to care-taver’s hut and main wire fence at the old 
Portuguese Church, Syriam see sal 107 


Total wos 24,539 


Towards the expenditure, the Government of India made an allotment of 
Rs. 2,5co as a grant-in-aid from Imperial Revenues and Provincial Funds con- 
tributed the remainder, v1s., Rs. 22,039. 


23. The follo ks t be 
Programme of edile’ proposed for eS Aue a works to be gun and 


1917-18 'e 

Ra 
(1) Wages of care-taker for the old Portuguese Church, Syriam -—s._ ws. 144 
(2) Wages of durwans,. etc., lonking after the Palace, sipenered os 3000 
(3) Annual repairs to Palace buildings, Mandala soe 1,500 
(4) Annual repairs to Pyatthats on Fort Walls, Mandalay so. —- 5,500 
(5) Annual repairs to Salin Monastery, Mandalay wee see 100 
(6) Annual repairs to Shwenandaw Kyaung, Mandalay 100 eee 100 
(7) Annual repairs to aaed s Monastery, Mandalay cs eo. -¥00 
(8) Annual repairs to Sangyaung Monastery, Amarapura ... vee 160 
(9) Clearing jungle around pagodas at Tagaung, Ruby Mines District .. 240 
(10) Annual repairs to Alaungpaya’s Tomb, Shwebo - 50 

(11) Annual repairs to shed over Inscription Stone in Court-house 
compound, Shwebo ee 20 
(12) ae of durwans to look after the pagodas ‘and Museum, Pagan .. 1,620 
(13) Maintenance of pagodas at Pagan soe woe 1,698 
(14) Annual repairs to archzological buildings, Hmawsa... “a6 300 
W's) Annual repairs to Pali Stone Shed to west of Pegu Town ae 25 
16) Annual repairs to Pillars of Victory, Pegu g 


(17) Constructing an American wire fence around the remains of the 
East India Company’s Factory and erecting a memorial tablet 
setting forth the ney of the factory on Hainggyi Island, nee 
District eee eee eee ee §03 


ERTS 


Total woe  —«E,000 


Towards this estimated expenditure, a sum of Rs. 8,000 has been provided 
in the Public Works Department Budget, and an application has been made tothe 
Director-General of Archeology in India for an Imperial grant-in-aid of Rs. 3,000 
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34. The following Statements A and B shoW respectively the amounts 
c , . sanctioned for annual petty repairs to archzological 
omparative statements showing . . 
allotments made for archzologe Monuments in Burma during the last ten years from 
cal works in Burma during the 1906 to 1916, and the amount of the Imperial 
last ten years from 1906 t0 1916. Subsidy and the Provincial allotment during the same 
period. In view of the improbability, until times are more propitious, of getting 
any grant-in-aid from the Government of India, the Local Government has been 
asked to increase its Provincial allotment from Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 12,000 so that 
there would be sufficient funds for the annual petty repairs alone. In the case of 
wooden buildings especially, it would be false economy to cut down expenditure 
drastically now, and to pay more dearly for it in future years, with an added 
amount of injury caused to the monuments for the want of timely repairs. | 


Statement A showing the amount sanctioned for annual petty repatrs to 
archeological monuments in Burma from 1906 to 1916. 


Year. ; Amount. 
Rs. 
1906-07 gare eee eee eee eee 6,487 
1907-08 eee eee eee see eee 32,080 
1908-09 ‘és ‘ ses ae sis 8,216 
1909-10 eee eee aoe eee eee 8,338 
19fOxt eee eee ee we toe 16, 7 
IQtse52 eeo wee eee eee cee 10 4 
19%ak3 bak > utes wee ove Sua 11,676 
1Qt3-84 eee eee ove eo0 eee 11,740 
BOtd4-35 eee : eee eee eee e0e £2,043 
1915-16 vee eee eee eee eee 13,264 
Total ove T,ytl,404 
Average cost per year eee ee os ee 11,140 
" 11,1240 
Average cost per monument .,,. tee a -————> 38 120 approximately. 
ga 


Statement B showing the amount of the Impertal Subsidy and Provincial - 
Allotment for archaological works from 1906 to 1916. 


Year. Imperial subsidy. Provincial allotment, 
Rs. Ra 
1906-07 coe eee bus 10,000 1,159930 
1907-08 Coe 200 eee 12, p00 579475 
1908-09 ®e0 eee eee 8,307 9,975 
1909-10 ove vee ee 6,000 15,000 
IQIO-I1 eee coe YY) 10,000 32,072 
1911942 aOe ove ees 3,000 15000 
1QI2-13 ‘es wei ‘a 6,00 20,000 
1913°14 eis aes ies 8,000 27205 
TOrASIS eee ees eco 5,000 293350 
1915-16 cee ve oe 8,00 28,071 


25. The. Zhathanabaing or Buddhist Archbishop and U Kanti, the Yathegys 
or Hermit of the Mandalay Hill, continued to show 
their zeal for repairing ancient monuments by repairing 
the old and ruined pagodas at Sagaing and Amarapura. Now-a-days these 
old and ancient structures seem to receive very little attention from the people 
themselves, though there is no parsimony in the erection of new buildings. Under 
the late régime, it was treason on the part of a commoner to repair a pagoda 
built by a Koyalty. The Royal founder did not relish the idea of the Karma of 
a. commoner being linked on to his own, nor appreciate the aydacity of a 
commoner, who might eventually aspire to the throne. In the case of a pagoda 
built by a commoner, the consent of the founder or his representatives is 
necessary to repair it. Sometimes, the consent is withheld, and, at other times, 
it is dificult to trace the whereabouts of the descendants of the founder. 
Therefore, in the present state of Buddhist opinion, the simplest and best solution 


Private enterprise in conservation. 
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of the question is to put up new religious structures, to which othér péoplé could 
not say “aye” or ‘nay.’ But it is satisfactofy to note that the Head of the 
Buddhist Church is now taking the lead in breaking down anciént prejudtee by 
repairing old and ruined Sapa at Amarapura. 


26. ‘‘ During my term of office as Officiating Superintendent, I visited the 
. _ Inscription Shed within the precincts of the Arakan 
ae sae bye ik Bot Pavers at Mandalay, and found it much dilapidated 
the roof leaking very badly in many places an 
having actually fallen in in some others. As this pagoda is under the care of the 
Trustees, 1 approached them with a view to ascertain whether they would bé 
ready to undertake the necessary repairs and so Johesdah from further deteriora- 
tion tl:c 600 inscriptions collected therein. The proposal was agreed to and the 
repairs carried out with praiseworthy public spirit at a cost of Rs. 7,608-3-9 from 
the Pagoda funds. The inscriptions are now erected on the earthen fleor of the 
shed and the Trustees asked that this office should have them Set up on masonry 
pedestals to insure their greater stability, and also that, while doing so, they might 
be arranged in the order of their dates. This request could not be ¢omplied with 
owing to financial stringency, and this work will have to.be kept in abeyance till 
Such time as funds can be provided for it.” (Chas. D.) : 


SECTION VII. 


Notice of the Subordinates and ther work and of changes t1 personnel, 


27. Maung Mya, Architectural Surveyor, continued to perform his duties 
ator | ee eee satisfactorily. During the year, he had an unusually 
heavy amount of work to get through. He was 
entrusted with the inception and execution of the Archeological Section at the 
Arts and Handicrafts Exhibition held at Rangoon in December 1916 in connection 
with the Viceregal visit, and the marked success of that section was mainly due 
to his foresight and exertions. The other ‘clerks, notably Maung Gale, the 
typist, also gave satisfaction. 


28. As stated in paragraph 26 of last year’s report, | had intended to take, 
7 with effect fram the 1st May 1917, two years’ 
Inability ta take furlough prepay furlough preparatory to retirement. ¢ wished to 
ry to retirement ° ° 
| retire because I needed rest after a long period of 
service and because I was desirous of spending the remainder of my days in doing 
literary work amidst my books; but my programme could not be carried out. 
Owing to the ‘paucity of archzological officers, some of whom had gone to the 
front, my leave could not be granted, and I had to stay on till timés were more 
propitious, » | 
29. The Archzological Department of Burma was created iri May 1899; so 
I have practically held charge of it for over 18 years, 
and | think I have had enough of it. In my own 
case, I seldom get instructions from my superior officers ; nor do I gét competent 
and efficient assistance from my staff. With all these drawbacks, | am expected 
‘to compete with the Archeological Officers of India, where archzologica] work 
was started over 100 years ago, and whére conditions are so favourable. Héré, 
itis all pioneer work, and to hew it out and put it itito propér shape, atid to 
evolve order out of chaos is almost a Herculean task. The strain is too gréat, 
and in view of my 35 years’ most strenuous servicé, which Includés thy ‘work as 
‘Government Translator arid Assistant Secretary to Goverhment duting thé stress 
‘and storm ef thé early days of the British annexation of Upper Butma, my 
‘thédical advisers advised me not to bear it any longer. Besides, I have to keep 
pe thy Chinese studies and to be az courant with Far Eastern politiés so as to be 
able to do justice to the dutles attached to the appointment of Examifier in 
Chinesé, and to bé able to answer correctly and satisfdetorily gmportant political 
questions relating to China and the Burmese frontier, which aré often asked by 
the Local Government, the Military authorities, and the Frontier officials. 


Nature of duties performed. 
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40. The Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma writes:—‘‘ 1 am 
Encomium pas:ed by theGovern- ‘directed to irform you that, in acknowledging the 
ment of India and the Local receipt of the report of the Superintendent, 
Government. Archeological Survey, Burma, for the year ending 
_the 31st March 1916. the Government of India have remarked as follows: 

‘ As this is likely to be the last report by Mr. Taw Sein’Ko in his capacity 
as Superinter.dent, Archzological Survey, Iam to say that the Government of 
India desire to express their high appreciation of the excellent work done by him 
during his long service in the Archzological Department.” The Lieutenant- 
Governor is glad to note that your good work in the Archzological Department 
of Burma has received from the Government of India this expression of their 
appreciation which is shared by the Local Government.” 


31. Mr. Duroiselle reports that ‘ Maung Hla, B.A., who joined this office as 
an archeological scholar in August 1gts, has 
| continued to take a great interest in his work. 
Besides his special training in the several branches of work of this office he is 
how specializing in palaography and Burmese epigraphy. His services are 
becoming increasingly more useful and appreciable.” 

32. In order to attract foreign tourists and foreign capital to Burma, and to 
boom the Province generally, the foliowing work was 
undertaken :— 


Archzological Schvular. 


Compilation of Archzological 
Notes, 


(1) The revision of the portion relating to Burma in Murray's ‘‘ Handbook 
for Travellers in India, Burma and Ceylon” (Ninth edition) ; 
(ii) The compilation of ‘‘ Archazological Notes on Mandalay ;” and 
(ii) The compilation of “ Archzological Notes on Pagan.” 


‘The draft of item (1) was despatched to Mr. C. E. Buckland, 1.C.S, (retired), 
' London; item (11) is being yore at the Government Press, Rangoon; and item 
(ni) is under revision and will shortly be published. , 


SECOND PART. 
SECTION I, 


Full accounts of works of restoraticn and preservation of important butldings 
and sites, of excavations and fresh discovertes. 


33. In December 1915, a programme of archzological works to be carried 
out in 1gt6-17 was framed, ,costing Rs. 27,000, of 
which Rs. 20,000 would be borne by the Provincial 
revenues, and Rs. 7,000 by the Imperial. Jn January 
1916, owing to financial stringency, the provision of Rs. 20,000 made in the 
preliminary issue of the Provincial Civil Works Budget for 1916-17 was cut down 
to Rs. 5,0co, and the programme had to be revised, reducing the expenditure to 
Rs. 8,434, of which Rs. 5,c00 was debitable to Provincial revenues and Rs. 3,500 
to Imperial. Eventually, owing to the reduction of the Imperial grant-in-aid from 
Rs. 3.500 to Rs. 2,500, the programme had to be revised for the second time, the 
total of archeological expenditure being restricted to Rs.j7,500. Finally, the 
Local Government was pleased to sanction a total expenditure of Rs. 24,539, 
which was made up of Ks. 8,434, the total shown in my first revised programme, 
and Rs. 16,105, an additional and unforeseen outlay necessitated by His Excelleney 
the Viceroy’s visit tothe Mandalay Palace. The expenditure was mainly confined 
to petty repairs, the special repairs to the Palace buildings costing Rs. 9,498 and 
those to the Pyatthats on the walls of Fort Dufferin costing Rs. 3,500. 


34. Under instructions received frcm Mr. C. E. Rushton, Superintending 
Engineer, Maritime Circle, Mr. W. J. Finniston, 
Executive Engineer, Akyab Division, inspected the 
archzological monuments of Myohaung and formulated two proposals for con- 
sideration. The first was to have at Akyab an Arakanes¢ representative of the 


Financial stringency on account 
of the European war. 


Proposed conservation in Arakan. 
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Archzological Department, who would enlist the sympathy and co-operation of 
the local people in the conservation of their ancient monuments; and the second 
was toestablish a small museum at Myohaung, which would excite the interest of 
the Arakanese and indicate to them to what a heritage of exquisite art treasures 
they had succeeded. Both were excellent proposals, which might be adopted 
with great public ativantage, but, for the present, they.were circumscribed by the 
financjal stringency caused by the European war. As in the domain of education, 
so in that of archeology, it would be extremely valuable if private enterprise could 
be persuaded to enter the field. It was suggested that the Executive Engineer, 
with the help of Maung San Shwe Bu, should start the nucleus of a society to be 
called the ‘‘ Society for the Conservation of Ancient Monuments at Myohaung,” 
whose objects would be: (1) to have these ancient shrines cleared periodically of 
jungle growth ; (2) to stop the leakage of rain-water by grouting and such minor 
repairs; (3) to collect, within the precincts of a monastery, lay~school, or court- 
house, specimens of carved stones, inscriptions, etc., for.the proposed museum ; 
and (4) to collect donations and subscriptions to carry out the above objects. 
The Arakanese officials and merchants of Akyab are well educated, patriotic, 
enterprising and wealthy people, who are convinced that it is better to conserve 
the ancient monuments of their ancestors, which are grand*specimens of 
indigenous art and architecture, than to build new ones with limited resources 
at their disposal, and | felt sure that they would liberally support such a society 
if : was started with the moral support of the leading Government officials of 
Akyab. 3 | 


35. The low guard rooms flanking the Audience Hall, the old theatre south 
of the Palace, the six pillars of the old colonnade on 
the east side of the apartment with the fountain, and 
the block houses on the north, east, and south of the Palace, were dismantled and 
removed, and more attention was devoted to the remaining structures of the 
Palace. The retaining wall of the platform and all the pucca buildings on it were 
whitewashed, and the brickwork, whose plaster had peeled off, was renewed. 
The Pyatthats on the Fort walls, which are a characteristic feature of the 
surroundings of the Palace, were earth-oiled with a mixture of red ochre, and their 
posts, which had sunk badly, were jacked up. The decayed plaster on the gateways 
of the Fort was likewise renewed. 


36. Dr. D. B. Spooner, Superintendent, Archzological Survey, Eastern 
, : Circle, had under consideration the discontinuance 
Completion certificates sig eae : ; 
by archzeological officers, of signing completion certificates for annual repairs, 
and enquired the practice in the Burma Circle. He 
was informed that such certificates are invariably forwarded to me for counter- 
signature from all parts of my charge, irrespective of the cost or importance of the 
work, and that the inspection of all the works, before my countersignature, 
is a physical impossibility. The matter was referred to the Director-General of 
Archeology, who recommended that the practice of signing such completion certifi- 
cates by archzological officers should be discontinued, and the Local Government 
has been addressed on the subject. 


37. Mr.'C. E. Rushton, Superintending Engineer, Maritime Circle, asked to 
Sac blctsarsi Gemeeeweee be supplied with a copy of the specification of 
proof lime mortar. Burmese water-proof lime mortar used on the better 
class of pagodas, and the following was furnished : 
‘‘ Take one part, by weight, of bael fruit gum, two parts of jaggery, five parts of 
Ondén (2303) powder, a vegetable product, and six parts of glue (obtained by 
boiling hides), and mix them together by adding so as to form into a thick fluid. 
This mixture should: then be mixed with the customary proportions of lime and 
sand, and be pounded ina mortar. The pounding should be repeated several 
times, as the effectiveness of the lime mortar depends on such repeated pounding. 
The whole 1s then ready for use and may be applied as the ordinary lime mortar.” 
This old Burmese formula, which has undoubtedly contributed to the marvellous 
stability of the ancient monuments of Pagan, may be of use to engineers, architects, 
and masons in the construction of modern masonry buildings in India or Burma. 


Repairs to the Mandalay Palace. 
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ene Ws hereege om Stet ic esearch, tueludé..c reports an spectal subjects ° 
te Sorck important discoveries have been mady or tuformation collected, 


(A brief reference only 1s made to subjects on which spectal reports have 
Been contributed to the ceneral Archeological Report.) 


38. “ The appointment of Assistant Archaclogical Superintendent tor Epi- 
_ graphy was created in August 1914, as the result of a | 
representation to the Local Government, made by the 
Sresent writer in 1913,in which the urgent need was set forth of working up 
the enormous amount of epigraphical material collected tn the course of many 

years, and from which alone a comprehensive and authoritative survey of th 
religious und political history of this Province from the early Xith century 
upwards could be made. The working up of all this material, branching 
off into many side-issues, would require the undivided attention of a_ full-time 
scholar, and the proposal to Government was made on this basis The Goyern- 
ment of India, however, aficr duly weighing all circumstances, asked me to div: 

my time between epivraphy and archeology. lnigraphs in Burma are fomiud 
written in five languages which, arranged in their order of frequency, aré xs 
follows :-—Aurmese, Palt, Talaing, Sanskrit and Pyu.* The Talaing people, so 
we learn from their own chronicles and oral tradition, were great recorders o1: | 
stone of contemporary events. If the numbei of Talaing imseriplions discovered 
up to now is comparatively small, it 1s to be attubuted to the fact, already 
touched upon, that the Districts round Pegu and That6n, as well as Tenasserim,. 
have not yet been systematically expired. The same “remark doubtless applies 
to the Pyu epigraphs, and a careful, :ethodical exploration of the country a.ound 
Old Prome, and, perhaps, also of the Chindwin Valley, would very probably bring to 
light more of these important documents, which are avong the oldest found in | 
this Province. Besides, three Lastien inscriptions have already been tound 
more will probably be discévered in Lower Burma. The Talaing epigraphs found 
at Pagan, which are of the XI1th century, and at Prome, which are dated somewhat 
later, were, a few years ago, made over to Mr. C. Q. Blagden for deciphern.cat 
and translation; so also were the Pyu inscriptions, ~The progress of Mr. 
Blagden’s work will be described later on, The Talaing inscriptions found at Pegu 
and elsewhere and dating mostly from the XVth century will be deciphered and 
translated in this office, as well as the short legends on the plaques of the Anarda 
Temple at Pagan (Xlth century). (The two principal divisions of epigraphical work 
performed in this office fall, therefore, under the heads of Burmese and Talaing, ): 
And under (these two heads, the following succinct account of the work accom- . 
plished by the Epigraphist since August 1914 is siven below. 


Progress of Epigraphy in Burma. 
OS 


| —~ Hur viese. 


(i) “ Two hundred and thirty-four epigraphs, covering 300 pages of the 
volume of “Orizrnal Inscriptions found ai Ainarapura, have been reughly 
translated. By ‘rough translation '.is meant, for each inscription, the settling of 
the meaning of obsolete words found therein, and the collecting of historical 
data bearing upon it, from all available sources, with references, etc. Tis 
preliminary work is intended to facilitate the defiritive traiislation of these 
documents with historical and philological notes. I'he oldest inscriptions, up. ; 
to about the XVJth century, are a very mine of cld Burmese words and forms, 
which, when collected separately and explained, will Le of great value for Tiveto- 
Burman philological study. : : pe ae 
(ii) “‘Jnscripitons found in Upper Burma, Volwne +.’ Out of this volume, -; 
30 inscriptions have been put into English by two archaeological scholars: a few /. 


* Vide Chas, Duroiselle, “ Inventaire des Inscriptions Palies, Sanskeites, Mon et Pyti de. Hirinanie,’ B, 
E.F.E.—O, gta, (Chas. D.] 
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by Mr. Pritchard, now in the Subordinate Civil Service, and the great majority 
by Maung Hla, still holder of the scholarship. 

(ui) ‘As already mentioned in paragraph 59, page 24, of last year’s 
report, I have finished the translation of the ‘Burmese face of the Myazedi 
Pillar,’ of which Mr. Blagden had already translated the Talaing and Pyu faces. 
The language of this document is highly archaic, and has furnished me with 
enough material for comparison with other cognate languages. This method of 
comparison on strictly critical ines—the only one that yields reliable results—of 
qld Burmese with a pretty large number of languages and dialects which are its 
distant and near relations has, so far as | am aware, been attempted here for the 
first time. This has enabled me to formulate a few, simple, fundamental laws on 
the comparative phonetic changes of these idioms which, I cannot but hope, 
will be useful for future researches. The Tibeto-Burman family of languages is 
as yet little known and studied, although it is one of the most extensive and 
embraces a large number of tribal dialects on the borderland of Burma. 

. (iv) “The decipherment and readings of the Pali face of the same Pillar 
have now been settled and this inscription is ready for final translation. This will 
complete the decipherment of the whole of the four faces of this Pillar, 
which has proved so important for the definitive settlement of the dates in 
Burmese history from the Xith century to the fall of Pagan near the close o 
the XIIIth. 

(v) ‘The first five epigraphs in the volume of ‘Original Inscriptions found 
at Amarapura’ have been rendered into English, and historical notes from Burmese 
and, above all, from Talaing sources are being collected and arranged to accom: 
pany them. These rank among the earliest inscriptions in the Burmese language 
as yet found, dating A.D. 1058, 1065, 1067, 1068, 1082, and were set up by King 
Anawrata (1044-1077), King Sawlu (1077-1084) and Maruha, the captive King 
of That6n, residing in Myinpagan, to whom we owe the foundation of two among 
the oldest temples in that locality. 7 
(vi) “The Burmese inscription on the bell of the Shwezigén Pagoda at 
Nyaung-U near Pagan, has: been translated and is awaiting revision. It was 
inscribed by the famous Bureng Naung of the Talaings, known as Hanthawadi. 
Sinbyu-Yin to the Burmese and Branginoco to the Portuguese. It is dated 
A.D. 1557 and is a record of his extensive territorial conquests, religious reforms 
and religious foundations. It will help us to date more definitely a few important 
events of his reign. We are told that he conquered Ketumati (Toungoo) in 
Sakkardj g12=1550 A.D.; Prome and Hanthawadi in Sakkaraj 913=1551 A.D. 
He took Ava in Sakkaraj g16=1554. In14556, he subdued the Shan States on the 
Upper Irrawaddy, taking Mcumeik, Mogaung,~ Hsipaw, etc. There, he stamped 
out the cruel custom of sacrificing slaves at the funerals of Shan Chiefs. In 
Burma itself, he put an end to the malversation, by high officials, of State revenues 
derived from religious endowments. 

(vil) ‘The list of all inscriptions found in Burma, arranged according to 
their dates and giving (a) the place of origin, (6) the founder's name, and (c) a 
brief résumé of their contents, with special reference to important historical 
and religious data, has been completed. It is now being checked carefully with 
the six volumes of epigraphs on which it 1s based. All these inscriptions are not 
eriginal, as already pointed out in paragraph 68, page 31 of the Report for 1915. 
All the epigraphs now in the Arakan Pegoda at Mandalay are only copies of the 
original ones made by King Bodawpaya, and unfortunately, as there also hinted 
at, not, in many cases, very faithful copies. During the work of compilation of 
diag list, not a few glaring examples of grave errors made in copying the dates of 
the originals or in the rendering of their contents or of both, have come to light. 
The following are a few cases of errors made in the dates: Original inscription— 
622 (A.D. 1260), copy—422 (A.D. 1060); original—420 (1058), copy—380 
(1018) ; original— 698 (1336), copy—628 (1266); original—sgo (1228), copy— 
597 (1235) ; original—429 (1067); copy—4ig (1057), etc. It will be seen how 
these errors, which are sometimes very considerable, render the use of the 
Bodawpaya collection very unreliable for serious work, and how diffident the 
scholar must feel in handling these otherwise so valuable documents. The use of 
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these copies by unsuspecting Scholars has already disfigured, to a certain extent, 
highly valuable work. To give only one example. In the Bul! ‘in de Ecole 
Mrangarse d'L’xtréme-Orient, 1g09,* page 638, King Narapatisithu—quoting a 
Bodawpaya inscription—is mentioned as being King in 558 (A.D. 1296), whereas 
in reality he reigned from A.D. 1194 to 1231; two pages further on (640), King 
Alaungsithu is made to take Arakan in 458 (A.D. 1096), whereas he reigned from 
t112to 1187, It may here be remarked that a yreat many of the dates in the 
Burmese history Mahayazawin and in Phayre’s History (which is based upon it), 
from the middle of the XIth century to the end of the XIJlIth, are not to be relied 
upon, as they, in nota few instances, do not agree with the cates found in 
original inscriptions. A list of all the errors which are found in the Bodawpaya 
inscriptions will be incorporated in the general List, which forms the subject of 
this paragraph, thus obviating, to a great degree, the possibility, in future, of 
further errors in works which require the greatest exactitude. 

(vii) ‘‘The compilation of the List of all names. of persons, places, 
religious foundations, etc., found in the volumes of inscriptions, with notes, is 
proceeding satisfactorily. The-whole of the first volume of the inscriptions 
collected by Bodawpaya has been gone through, and also 20 pages of the second 
volume ; 224 pages of the volume of inscriptions found at Pagan, Panya and Ava 
have also been examined. In the List, will also be embodied all the names found 
in the Burmese chronicles ‘Mahayazawin;’ the volumes and pages will be 
indicated for easy reference. This List, when completed with explanatory notes, 
will form an index to the history of Burma and her relations with the bordering . 
countries : India, Nepal, Manipur, Yiinnan, Tonking, Cambodia, Si-m, etc., and 
to the old apocryphal geography of this part of Indo-China. It will, therefore. 
be of great service in the hands of workers in these fields of orientalism as yet so 
little explored, and will help to save much of the valuable time now lost | 
running through ponderous tomes for reference or information,—not seldom with 
indifferent success. 

(ix) ‘A transliteration scheme of the. Burmese alphabet has been published 
with special reference to the projected Epryraphia Brrmantca. This has been 
touched upon in paragraph 73, page 32 of this Report. 
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(x) ‘The decipherment, translation and philological notes on the Talaing 
legends on the 4oo plaques of the Ananda Temple at Pagan, illustrating the Ten 
Great Fatakas, have been completed. ‘They are now under revision. 

(xi) “The decipherment and translation of King Hanthawadi-Sinbyu- 
Yin’s tnscription, in Talaing, on the bell of the Shwezigén Pagoda at Nyaung-U . 
are finished and under revision. “It is practically the same as the Burmese version 
on the same bell mentioned in item (vi) above. There are indications that thé 
Talaing version was probably: composed first, and that the Burmese was somewhat 
amplified, after. | , : 

(xii) “ Forty legends, in Talaing of the XVth century, on plaques found at the 
Shwegugyi and Ajapala pagodas near Pegu, have been deciphered and translated, 
and have appeared in the pages of previous reports. 

(xiii) “Five Talaing Inscriptions of the XVth century found some three 
years ago at Pegu, have been translate.. ; and similarly, , 

(xiv) ‘another found, at Tan-gyi-ywa near Pegu in January 1917. These 
Six inscriptions contain but little historical information, if at all. They relate 
the enshrining of relics in the vicinity of Pegu, which were distributed to xishts or 
ascetics for safe-keeping by the Buddha himself, the buildings being restored or 
built anew by King Dhammacheti. The same legends are found again in thé 
history of ing Dhammacheti (XVth century) in Talaing, and in a slightly different 
form and applied to other places, among the Burmese. The principal value of 
these epigraphs is philological, for they represent a stage of the language midway 
between the oldest docuinents (Xith—XIIth century) we possess, and the modern 


* “ Etudes Indo-Chinoises, par E. Hudere—[Chas, Di] 
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language, thus allowing us to follow, up to a certain limit, the gradual develop- 
ment and decay of the Talaing language. 

(xvi) ‘As mentioned by Mr. Taw Sein Ko in paragraph 56 of last year’s 
Annual Report,.Mr. Blagden sent me transcripts of the Talaing Inscriptions found 
at Pagan, with queries on many words whose meaning had either not yet been 
settled or ascertained: I was fortunate enough in being able to trace the meaning 
-of not a few of these words: old Burmese expressions—probably themselves 
loan-words from the Talaing—having proved useful in determining the sense of 
some of the technical terms. 


(xvii) ‘‘ Simce this is a short review of the epigraphical work accomplished 
since August 1914, it would not be complete,—even at the risk of, to some extent, 
repeating what [ wrote last year—without mentioning other collateral researches 
which were the direct outcome of my examination of the Talaing inscriptions : the 
more so, as it answers a want long felt among Oriental scholars, and will help to 
remove the imputation of indifference and apathy preferred, from time to time, 
against this Province. It is said that, although Burma is in the best position to do 
so, it has yet practically done nothing to encourage the serious study of Talaing, 
which is one of the oldest languages of Indo-China, and one of the most import- 
ant to the historian and Orientalist, as it takes a foremost rank among the literary 
tongues in this part of the East. It is now moribund, and onthe eve, if no 
generous and enlightened steps are taken, to fall into complete oblivion. The 
work I have accomplished is to foster the study of Talaing and 1s the result 
of much reading in connection with the old Talaing inscriptions. It consists of 
(a) a dictionary of literary Talaing, comprising now over four thousand words, 
with quotations and the translation of the passages in which they occur. It is 
not yet complete, but new words are accumulating daily. As it stands, it is 
already a substantial help in reading texts, which are moderately difficult. (6) 
Abundant materials have bten collected for the compilation of an exhaustive 
grammar. (¢) The history known as “ Pathama Suddhammavati Gavampati 
Rajadhiraj,” or ‘‘ The Chronicles of Thatén and of Yazadayit,” a volume of 450 
pages, has been translated ; literally, in respect of the major portion, and in the 
case of the remainder, the substance of each page is given.”—[Chas. D.] 


39. “ During the month of February 1917, Mr. C. O. Blagden sent to the 
Editor of the Lpigraphia Indica, the first instalment 

. b roptees uiade by Mi Blegdet: 0! his work on the old Talaing Inscriptions of Pagan. 
elaine feesiions trangia This first batch comprises : (i) a General Introduction ; 
(11) an Introduction to the early Mon (Talaing) Inscrip- 

tions ; (iii) a descriptive account of the Shwezig6n Inscription and its replica ; and 
(iv) the Text and Translation of the Shwezig6n Inscription. To this first instal- 
ment Mr. Blagden may, perhaps, add part of inscription No. 9 (from. Myagan near 
Pagan) and its replica, No. 10 (from Alanpagan). In appreciating the work of 
Mr. Blagden, which must extort the admiration and sympathetic homage of every 
Oriental scholar, it must be remembered that, in translating these old inscriptions, 
he was confronted by practically an unknown language (archaic Talaing being, 
on the whole, so very different from the modern language), and that, in effecting 
their decipherment, and in solving their conundrums, he derived no substantial help 
whatsoever from printed books. It was a formidable task and required, on the 
part of Mr. Blagden, unparalleled industry, devotion and courage. He is to be 

eartily congratulated for his splendid and unique achievement. 


“This first instalment, by itself, is important, the Shwezig6n Inscription 
containing nearly four hundred lines. It is in the form of a prophecy of the 
Buddha to his beloved disciple, Ananda, which is repeated by Gavampati, the 
national saint of the Talaings, to Indra (the Thagyamin of the Burmese). It 
relates the foundation, not long after the parintrvdna of the Buddha, of the city 
of Criksetra (Old Prome) by a certain r#sht Vishnu, together with Gavampati, 
Indra, Bissukarmma (Vi¢vakarman), and Katarmma Nagaraja. (Criksetra is to 
endure 1,200 years. The rtsh# Vishnu subsequently, in the year 1630 of the 
Religion, that 1s, un 1086 A.D., shall reign in Pagan as King Kyanzittha. As 
I shall show later on, this date is no doubt the year of Kyanzittha’s coronation. 


a. an 
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40, “athe folleawitie transcripts of the texts of the Talaing inscriptions were 
forwarded to this office by Mr. Blagden’ for safe 
custody, lest, in these hazardous times of German 
-frizhtfulness over Loncon, something untoward should 
happen to his own copies~—(i) Pagan Inscriptions Nos. 2, OF, Oy Osan 
Shwesandaw Inscription No. 1; (iit) Shwezig6n Inscription (1) and its replica 
No. (ii). 

41. © At the request of Mr. Blasdewy and to enable him to better decipher, 
‘and with» more assurance, the’ inscriptions he is 
working at, two additional estampages exch of all the 
_Talaing inscriptions found at Pagan svere sent to 
him. Besides these, and. to help him in collecting new words to enable him to 
read better the old epigraphs, estampaves of 10 more inscriptions of the XAVth 
| century found near Pegu by Mr, Stewart and myself were. also sent to bit. 
‘These inscriptions, the language of which stands midway, so to say, between that 


of the Xlth, and XI[th and that of the XVth century, are often very-helpful in 
tracing the meaning of archaic words. 


Decipherments of inscriptions © 
supplied by Mr, Blagden. 


Estampages suppliedito Mr. . 
Blagden. 


42.“ Three among the old Talaing epigraphs give a tate. Vhe Shwesandaw 
Pe eee Asana. (Prome) Inseription | cives, as Hey coming of ‘the rrsht 
matidint:, Siiatconation Vishnu, in his incarnation as hing KX yanzittha, on. 
the throne of Pagan, the year 1628 alter the Buddha's 
parinirvéna, that is, 1084 A.D.; this same date is given in the Myazedi Pillar as 
that of his accession. This date is then now finally setled, The Shwezigén 
Inscription and the Pagan Inscription No. 9 give both another date, 1630 after 
the parintrvana, that is, 1086 A.D, Documents composed at relatively very 
short intervals of time, and during the reign of the monarch concerned, could not 
possibly contradict one another as to the date of so important an event as the 
accession of Kyanzittha. The evidence afforded by the Myazeai Pillar (whose | 
epigraphs, in four different languages, were composed during the King’s last 
illness), 3 is unshakeable. If, therefore, the date 1084 A.D., is that of Kyanzittha’ S 
accession, it is clear that the later date, 1086, refers to another event: that of his. 
coronation. There can be little doubt of this, for the Pagan Inscr'ption No. g, ° 
immediately alter giving the above date of 1086 A.D., mentions the King’s 
‘anointment ’, that.is, his coronation, As this passage is important as a help us, 
hxing dates in the early history of Burma, it is here transcribed—" Nor, ma». 
snirbban |ninr turow klath pi cwas enim dey kal goh deb tlun Sdas simi 
dhammaraja dey dui Arimaddanapir hantil paficaprasat ma sei’ na sni-clac 
dnen bar cwas dificim; ‘hantal ratanasinghasana ma fiin las na tmo’ sak srim 
seo’ muddhabhisek na indrabhisek,” which | translate as follows; —‘At that time, 
1630 years alter my w17vdna@ that risht (Vishnu) shall becomea righteous King in 
the city of Arimaddanapir (Pagan), (and) in five prasadas (=Burmese o0008) 
ornamented (=surrounded) with 28 r yal (minor) buildings, on a bejewelled lion- 
throne on which has been laid a blue-greenish* stone, shall receive the anointment 
on the head and the consecration of Indra.” The muddhdbhiseka was the 
mauguration as ling, the coronation proper ; the /ndrdbhiseka was a consecration 
given by the god Indra to such kings as were animated by an extraordinary zeal 
for the religion of the Buddha. Another Burmese King received this consecra- 
tion, Alaungsithu (1112-1187),+ at which he received the cumbersomne title 
Siritribhuvanadity apavarapanditasudhammaraja Mahadhipati-Narapatisithu. The 
passage above quoted is clear, and fixes the date of Kyanzittha’s coronation two 
years later than his accession, that is, in 1086 A.D. This brings us naturally to 
the subject of the contents of the Inscription.” 


43. ‘Some years ago, before so much progress had been made in the jedgar 
ment and reading of these inscriptions, it was surmised 
that they described the consecration of a great 


? 


Talaing Inscriptions at PagOe: 


me ee we em ae ree ere a 


* The old Talaing is srimn, , the modern colloquial Varin ; the Paklat Pali-lalaing dictionary, under 
simala gives: stk thaw sarim, “ a goldish colour,” as well as a blue-black and dark colour, ‘Yalaing monks, - 


whom | have consulted on this word, answered that il expresses an indefinite colour, something blue, olack . , 


and green.~-[(Chas, D.} 
} Mbhan-nan-Rajavah, Volume 1, page 327.— iGhas, DY 
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religious building : the Ananda Temple at Pagan. I myself at first took this view.* 
Further study, however,’of these epigtaphs has caused me to alter my opinion on 
their contents. Mr. Blagden rightly says that they describe the building of 
Kyanzittha’s Palace at Pagan. They also contain more than this, I think, for they 
at the same time, describe the ceremonies of his coronation. The passage above 
quoted leaves no doubt onthé subject. Besides, many of the elaborate ceremonies 
so graphically detailed therein, agree in almost every particular, making due 
allowance for difference of time and place, with Burmese and Talaing accounts 
of the coronation ceremonies and rites of Kings.t Some of these nites were 
copied from those in use in ancient India, and Burmese tecords point out that 
they were practically the same in Ceylon, Thatén, Tagaung, Criksetra, Pagan and 
Ava, for the simple reason they all were derived from the samé source. The 
coronation took place in close proximity to the Palace. Generally, five pavilions 
were built, among which the principal was the Sihasana-pavilion, or the pavilion 
of the Lion-Throne. The description of the coronation of King Hanthawadi- 
Sinbyu-Yin is given in full in the history, in Talaing, of King Dhammachett, and it 
tallies with a great deal of what we read in the Pagan Inscriptions, even in the wry 
details and nomenclature (this applies also to the description given in the Mranmé- 
Mahamangala-man-kham-to.) The building, orientation and decoration of the 
five pavilions ; the rites at certain pillars; the sticking of pegs in the ground to 
delimit the sites of buildings and pavilions ; the ceremonial fetching of the water; 
ornamenting the streets with and forming alleys by means of plantain and 
coconut leaves; the rél/es played by the monks, the dbrahmzans and young 
maidens, who were the daughters of Talaing and Burmese dignitaries; the 
ceremonial sprinkling of sacred water in the Lion-Throne pavilion ; the recitation 
of the parttta hymns; the appearance of the White Elephant and the Royal 
Horse ;{ and so with many other details too numerous to be reproduced here, 
which leave no doubt as to the purpose of these ceremonies in So far as they 
relate, besides the building of the Palace, to the coronation rites.—[ Chas. D.] 


44. “‘ While looking over the numerous votive tablets in the Pagan Museum, 
I came across two of them bearing, immediately below 
the seat of the Buddha on the obversé face, a one 
line inscription in Talaing. The lettets are those that 
were in use inthe Xllth—XII!th centuries. The tablets represent the Vajrasand, 
the prototype of which is at the Mahabodhi Temple at Bodh-gaya. In both 
cases, the inscription is the same and reads: 7rap man Yas m&nawd, that is, 
the ‘ Lord (Buddha) watches over the youth Yasa.’ This episode in the careér of 
the Buddha is wel] known. The youth Yasa, disgusted with the world, leaves his 
home and comes to the place where the Buddha is; the lattet cotiverts him. 
Meanwhile, the youth’s father goes in search of him to bring him back home. 
The Buddha, lest the father’s influence should prove baneful, watches over Yasa, 
making him invisible for a while. This inscription has enabled me to settle the 
meaning of a word occurring in the Pagan Talaing epigraphs, which I had in vain 
tried to get at for some time; it is the word trdf, in the expression kalan yan san 
trap. ‘ Trap” means “Lord, the lord” as applied to the Buddha. Kalai yan, 
is an official title: In Burmese inscriptions, the title £a/an is often met with and 
designates a government official ; saz trap=“‘ the clergy of the Lord; sa#, as an 
abbreviation of sangha, “ the clergy, the Order of monks,” is also found in 
old Burmese in the expression sam gri (X(§=:so0i8:). The ‘“kalan yan san 
trdp ” was an official charged with some functions concerning the clergy, as, for 
instance, to see that the rules of the Ordet were properly observed, ard also 
probably, to see to the proper provisioning, comfort, etc., of the holy men. 
During the Burmese vég7me, there was an official called the Mahadan Wun, who 


‘Talaing mare, Saks on a votive 
tablet. 


a ® Pas Sculptures of the Ananda Temple,” page 2s, in Archéeological Survey of India, 1913-14-~ 
as. D. 
t For the Burmese; “ Mranma-mahamangalamankham to ; ” Talaing : ‘* Dhammachett Mahapitaka- 
dhara Dutiya,” pages 143-51.—(Chas. D.] 
,1 Cf, Taw Sein Ko’s Annual. Report for 1913, pages t4—15. It is well known that, in ancient 
er a oa and a horse hadto appear atthe coronation ceremony ; c/. S, Levi, “ Le Nepal, ” if, 
_— as, e ; 


Sh: 
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performed such functions. This meaning of the word érdp is confirmed by another 


oe Hee 
Dj 


uage, The figure depicted is jpiea ihe 


exception, daled A.D. 1537, is a royal decree of Tabinshwet:. One of the NV Ith 
century inscriptiuns was found by Mr. W. G. Cooper of the Forest Department, 


who kindly reported his find to this office. It appears that he saw the villagers. 


pounding tamarind pods on another inscription he also found at Pakékku some 
time ago, Steps will be taken to protect it. 

46. “ Mr. A. G. Cooke, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Myingyan, wrote ‘on 
| the 28th March 1917 that, while touring, he had 
found two inscriptions at Paunggyi village, Natogyi 
Township, in archaic characters, one of which isgated Sakkara) 793 =1431 A.D, 
Mr. W. G. Cooper further writes that, while on tour in the Prome District, he 
came across several slabs of stone on which appeared archaic letters ; on these 
also, the villagers were grinding tamarind into a pulp. These inscriptions may 
prove to be in Pyu or in Talaing, and early steps will be takento examine them. 
live inscriptions were reported as having been found at Twante, Hanthawaddy. 
Through the kindness of Mr. W. FF. Grahame, 1.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, 
rubbings of them were sent to this office. They are in Pali, in the character ot 
the XVIIIth century, and are mere transcripts of passages from the Abhichamma- 
pitaka, They possess, therefore, no interest, either paleographical or historical. 
Moreover, us they have been placed on a raised dats on the premises of the 
Obinzu monaste:y, and under the care of the monks residing therein, they call for 
no special measures for their preservation. | : 


47. ‘Six volumes of inscriptions, transliterated in the modern Burmese 


AcaeeeNiineldt Barwese character, have already been published ; the last bein 
inscriptions. issued in 1913. There are now 267 estampages ol 


Information abeut new inscriptions, 


inscriptions, including those found this year, awaiting 


publicatién, They form suflicient material for another volume, and the work of 
transliteration will be begun as soon as the work now in hand allows. The 
arrangement will be clironological rather than topographical, and will follow that 
of the VIth volume, ‘ Ortginal Iuscripivons founa at Amarapura’. The 
inscriptions will follow one another accoi cing to their dates, for this classification 
Is more convenient than that according to the districts in which the cpigraphs 
were found, All particulars as to the place of origin, founder, etc,, will be given 
tn a table of contents. 

48. “Mr. J. R. Henderson, Superintendent, Government Museum, Madras, 
sent to this office, for favour of decipherment, six 
iNscriptions engraved on. guus now placed in the 
Madras Museum. Two are in Chinese, while the 
others are in Burmese. Those in Chinese were made over to-Mr, Taw Scin Ko 


Burmese and Chinese inscrip- 
tions on guns at Madras. 


“for favour of translation. He writes: ‘‘The cannon were cast in 1841 and 
mounted at Amoy during the First Opium War of 1842. A treaty of peace was ° 


concluded between China and England on the 29th August 1842. As troops from 


. 4 
} 
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Madras, both European and Native, were employed in the war, these cannon were 
apparently removed thither as trophies.” Of the Burmese guns, Mr. Hendersor. 
says that one is reported to have been found in Mandalay at its capture in 1885. 
Sinbyuyin, the 3rd King of the Alaungpra dynasty (1753—1885), ascended the 
throne in 1763. In 1765 he marched against Siam, which he subjugated by 
storming the capital in 1767. 

; The guns in question were captured during this campaign. The inscriptions 
read: 

No. 1-8 “ Captured at Dwirawati in 1128” = 1766A.D. 

No. 4 ‘‘ Captured at Dwdrawati. after 9 o’clock in the night, on Tuesday, 
the oth day of the increasing moon of the month of Tagu, 1128” = Tuesday, 
18th March 1766 A.D. 

The lower line in this inscription is in Siamese, and could not be 
deciphered, there being no Siamese scholar here. 

No. 5 ‘Captured at Dwarawati, 1128” =1766A.D. Dwarawati was the 
name of the Capital of Siam. | 

No. 1-A “53 ticals” No. 1C.—“6.” Fifty-three tjcals refer to the charge 
of powder to be rammed into the guns. 3 


49. ‘“‘ At the Kuthodaw Pagoda in Mandalay are to be seen 729 slabs of white 
marble on which is engraved the whole of a carefully 
revised edition of the Pali Tripitaka. This was 
accomplished during King Mindén’s reign. A similar enterprise is now being 
carried out at the Sandamani Pagoda, Mandalay East, near the Kuthodaw, The 
Atthakatha or commentaries will be engraved on white marble slabs, on both sides, 
These slabs, it is computed, will number rather more than eight hundred. Over 
one hundred are finished and placed within the compound of the Pagoda on 
masonry pedestals. Thetext is revised by three learned bishops, and the well- 
known Yathe U {xhanti of Mandalay Hill, supervises the work at the Sandamani 
Each stene, carefully polished, costs Rs. 53, and the cost of engraving each is 
Rs. 30; that is, Rs. 83 for each completed stone. The entire cost is borne by 
pious subscribers. lt is estimated that the whole work will cost well over 
Rs. 70,000.” 


50. “As already mentioned above, three inscriptions, which are thoughtto be * 
in Laotien, were found in Burma. One was found 
some years ago written in ink on the wall of a small 
ruined pagoda close to the Ananda Temple at Pagan. Copies of it were taken, one 
of which | sent to Bangkok for decipherment. No answer has ever been received. 
The other is on a stone at the Pagan Museum. Estampages and photographs 
will now be sentto M. I.ouis Finot, Directeur de I'Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme- 
Orient, who, it is hoped, will be able to have them deciphered and translated.”— 
[Chas. D.] 


51. The Rev. H. 1. Marshall, B.A., Principal of the American Baptist Mission 
Karen High School, Tharrawaddy, who had been 
commissioned by the Local Government to write a 
Monograph on the Karens, enquired whether it is true, as stated by Mr. C. C. 
Lowis, I.C.S., in his Zrsbes of Burma, that in entering Burma, “ both the Tats" 
and the Karens followed a path midway between that of the Tibeto-Burmans 
and that of the Mon Khmers.”’ He was informed, in reply, that the Karens had 
been identified with the Miao or Miao-tzu of Southern China. Their home sin the 
Chinese Province of Kuei-chou, and they have extended themselves into Tongking 
and the Shan State of Kéngting. In entering Burma, the Miao or Karens came 
through their home, Kuei-chou, which 1s midway between Yiinnan, through which 
the Tibeto-Burmans came, and Kuanghsi and Kuangtung, through which the 
Mon Khmers made their entry. The Yao are supposed to be related to the 
Miao, and a comparative vocabulary of their dialects was supplied.* No anthro- 
pometrical measurements of these tribes have yet been taken, and the evidence 
of their relationship and of the lines of their migration into Burma has been 


Private enterprise in epigraphy. 


Laotien inscriptions, 


A Monograph on the Karens, 


* Davis's Yannan: The Link Le‘ncen India and the Yangtse, page 370. 
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mainly linguistic and ethnological, rather than historical. I[t is quite proba! - 
that, in the course of the migration of the arens towards Burma, Kuei-chou 
formed one of the later stages on. their journey, and that their real home:was in 
~. *Kansu, a Northern Province of China, whence, in their southward advance, they 
crossed the Desert of Gobi, which their tribal traditions quaintly call the '* River 
of Sand.” If the identification of the Karens with the Miao is accepted,:it is 
just possible that there are numerous references to the Miaoin the- Chinese 
Annals, which may be looked: up with great advantage. Mr. Marshall doubts 
the correctness of the identification of the Karens with the. Miao because, 
according to the last Census Report ot Burma, Karen is stated to belong to the 
Tibeto-Chinese family, while Miao is classified uncer the Mon-Khmer group. 
Before deciding either for or against the alleged relationship, he would lke to 
have more data to go upon, like anthropometrical measurements, and c.anparative 
vocabularies. He brings to notice the marked use of drums by the Karens and 
~ adds: “In every Karen village throughout the mountains, even down the Pegu 
Yomas to within a few miles of Kangoon, these old drums were possessed by 
every family of any imporiance. They weie and still are much prized, thouch of 
late there being little opportunity to use them as formerly, they are mostly kept 
hidden in the jungle. 1 know of several of them, which are still kept. They are 
also to be found all through Karenni. The Warens never professed to have made 
them themselves, but said they used to get them from the Yu. ! have asked 
them ifthey meant the Shans, for the Warens call the Shans Fo, but u:ey said that 
they were a different people living tothe North-east. It seems to ime that these 
drums may give us a clue to the Karen entry into Burma. Is it possible to find 
out more of the Chinese General Chu Ko Liang, and of the composition of the 
army with which he invaded Burma ?”’ The Vx, from whom the Karens cbtained 
their bronze drums, may be identifed with the Fumg or Yung, who occupied 
Yiinnan in ancient times, before the Shans. The drum is mentioned at page 4€ 
of Cochrane’s Monograph on the Shins. Yagaung or. i Kawng is Drum.Ferry, 
and Mogaung or Mong Kawng is Drum Town. In lin. 4-6 at page 62 of the 
same work, it is stated: “ They took also a Palace drum, whose reverberations 
could call the people together, daunt enemies, or bring rain in time of drought.” 
At page 32 of Parker's aAnezent China: Simpithed, the following passage 
occurs: “ For victories over the Tartars in G23 A.D., the Mimperor presented the 
ruler of Ts'in with a meta! drum; and it seems that sacrificing to the regimental 
drum before a fight was a very ancient custom, which has becn carried down to the 
present day.” ‘Phe Chu-ko-ké or the “ Frog Drum" was the war drum of the 
Chinese General Chu-ko-Liang, who invaded Burmain the 3rd century A.D. Ithas 
figures of frogs on its-face.. Its sound is suposed to be like the croaking of frogs 
before a shower of rain, and ils vriginal purpose appears to be to bring down rain 
in time of drought, ils secondary being to call mentoarms. The races called Afan 
in Southern China in which the Miao or Miaotzu are included, had a culture of their 
own. From the fact that they made use of metal drums, they are known as the 
“ Bronze drum nations.” At pages 195-95 cf his Anetent History of Chine Hirth 
gives the following description of these drums: ‘ The Southern section (of the 
Man barbarians) may also have been influenced in its culture from India, anc 
finally the Afam and other barbarians may have added features of their ow 
invention to the traditional ornament of Chinese or Indian origin, This probably — 
holds good with regard to.the figures of Zvgs or toads cast on the face of these 
instruments corresponding to the skin of ordinary drums. These frogs, found on 
some of the most ancient specimens discovered in South China, may be interpreted 
as a totem of the barbarians of Kuang-tung, Kuang-si, ctc, since the barbarian 
inhabitants of the old State of Nan-yiieh ire referred to by the name of ‘frogs’ 
or ‘toads’ in an entry in the Chinese Court Annals under the year 112 B.C.” 


52, My learned colleague, Mr. C. Duroiselle, considers that Karen belongs 

ie oe Teer to the Siamo-(Chinese Branch of the Indo-Chinese 
Linguistic classification of pene 

Karen, Family of languages, and- that Tai or Shan, Karen 

and Chinese should be classified together. 1 am also 

inclined to agree with him that ‘the Karens are supposed to be Chinese tribe: 

driven southward by the Tai (Shan) pressure.” The Karens appear to have 
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preceded the Shans in their entry into Burma. Certain Karens, who belong to the 
American Baptist Mission at Kéngtung, have also informed Mr. Marshall that 
the Lalu are more closely related to the Karens than the Miao. 


53. Mr. A. E. Eastes, His Britannic Majesty’s Consul at T’éngyiieh, writes : 

Dessert: habiest.of Minoasicthe . To the best of my knowledge on the subject, the 

congeners of Karens. Miao-tzu are to be found chiefly in large settlements 

in the northern half of the Kuei-chou Province, with 

offshoots at various places along the North-eastern border of Yiinnan and the 
Southern border of Ssu-ch‘uan.” 


54. Babu Padmanath Bhattacharya, Professor of Sanskrit, Cotton College, 
Identification of place-names in G auhati, Assam, made att enquiry regarding the 
Yuan Chuang’s Travels. identification of the following six place-names men- 
tioned in Yuan Chuang’s Travels *(i) Shih-li-ch’a-ta- 
lo; (ii) Ka-mo-langka ; fii!) To-lo-poti; (iv) I-shang-na-pu-lo ; (v) Moha-chan- 
p’o; and (vi) Yen-mo-na-chou country. No. (1) may be identified with the Sanskrit 
form Sri-Kshatra or Sri-Ksetra, which is undoubtedly the classical appellation of 
ancient Prome. This identification requires the substitution of South-east for the 
Pilgrim’s North-east. In ancient times, Prome was on the sea; and no other 
identification appears to be possible or admissible, No. (ii) may be read as 
Kama-lanka or Rama-lanka, and may be identified with the ancient Talain 
Kingdom of Pegu. The identification of No. (ii) with Dvara-vati or Ayuthia, the 
capital of Siam, is scarcely admissible, because Siam became a Kingdom only in 
1350 A.D., while Yuan Chuang’s account refers to the ViIth century A.D. The 
form To-lo-po-ti may be identified with the Sanskrit form TZé/a-patt, one of the 
epithets of Mahadeva. As a tentative measure, To-lo-po-ti may be identified 
with ancient Sandoway, which was contemporaneous with Sri-K setra or ancient 
Prome, and which was called Dvara-vati. No. (iv) I-shang-na-pu-lo may certainly 
be restored as [$ana-pura, the classical name of Cambodia. No. (v) MMoha-chan- 
p'ois Maha-Champ4 and corresponds to modern Cochin-China and part of Annam. 
The Champa-nagar near Bhamo, which is referred to in a Bengali magazine, is a 
different locality altogether. At one time, the Shans were connected with 
Cambodia, and, when they built towns of their own in Northern Burma, they 
adopted the place-name of Champa. The appellations, Maha-Champa and 
Champa are quite different. No. (vi) Yen-mo-na-chou has no signification in 
Burmese, ancient or modern; nor does it correspond to any part of Lower Burma 
or Northern Siam. Inthe Chinese expression, Yen-mo-na-chou, the word chou 
means a country, district or prefecture, and the remaining portion of the appella- 
tion Yen-mo-na corresponds to the Sanskrit form Yan-mu-na or Ya-mu-na, which 
is the name of the river Jumna. The name was probably loosely applied to 
Malayadvipa or the islands of the Malay archipelago, like Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
etc., which were great emporia of trade between the Coromandel Coast and the 
Far East.t 


55. Mr. H. O. Reynolds, I.C.S., Settlement Officer, made enquiries about 
| historical sites in the Magwe District. He was 
informed that Myingun is not mentioned in the 
standard Burmese histories, but it appears to be one of the battle-fields between 
Saw Lu, who succeeded Anawrata in 1077 A.D. and reigned tjll 1084 A.D. at 
Pagan, and Nga Yaman, Governor of Pegu. There ts a smali island, called 
Kyundaw, a few miles to the south of Magwe, which contains one of the fortresses 
of Saw Lu. As regards Peikthano and Taungdwingyi, they were contemporary 
cities. It seems that the latter was the main central city, and that Peikthano and 
Sitha were two of the four subsidiary cities surrounding it at the points of the 
compass. 

56. In paragraph 51 of my report for last year, a reference is made toa 
bilingual inscription in Chinese and Pyu, which was set 
up in 1284 A.D., in order to commemorate the invasion 


Historical sites in Magwe District. 


Pyu inscription at Pagan, 


* Vide Watters’ Yuan Chuang, Vol, II, pages 187 —189, 
t Compare with Phayre’s identification in the foot note at page 32 of his History of Burma, 
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of Pagan by Kublai Khan, the Mongo! “:mperor of China. Mr. Blagden doubts 
whether the Pyu text of the epigraph has anything to do with the Chinese text. 
About the’ only phrase he has succeeded in reading inthe Pyu,scems to meai 
“The Buddha said,” and this indicates that the inscription is a religious one and 
unconnected with the invasion of Pagan under Kublai Khan. ‘lwo theories may 


* . be advanced : (i) that the Pyu text is a translation of the Chinese text; ti) that 


- the Chinese text is inscribed on the reverse face of an already existing Pyu tex’ 
Until the Pyu text has been fully trauslated, we could not come to any definite » 
decision, one way or the other; but, for the present, the presumption in favour of 
the first theory is very strong. The expression, ‘‘ The Buddha said,” in the Pyu 
text may mean that the invasion of Pagan by (ublai whan was ordained or 
, prophesied by the Buddha. Such aninterpolation was a political expcecient, which 
was probably resorted to in order to bring consolation to a cunquercd Buddhist 
nation, and to reconcile them to the newly imposed foreign yoke. 


57..Itis stated in paragraph 72 of last yeer’s report that “ Takkolam is 
Taikkula, which is to the south-east of. Pevu.” 
Mr. Blagden thinks that Takkdlamis likely to be tre 
Takola of the A¢tlinda Pathd, anc that it’ is not 
Taikkula but further south near the isthmus of Kia. Ue adds that, if Nadaram 
be Pegu, it could not have been conquered by the Cholas m 1069 A.1., when 
Burmese power was so strong, and asks whether any of the Burmese or Mon 
Kings known to history have had names ending in varman, which style 1s so 
common in Indo-China and Southern India. | have paid a good deal of attention 
to the identification of Kadaram and Lakkélam. The subject is fully discussed 
at pages 14-16 of my Annual Report for 1gog-10. ‘adiram is also called 
Kalagam in Tamil literature. Mdlagam appears to be made up of Ad/aand yam, 
a village, in the same way as Pugam (Pagan) is made up of Pu and sam, Now, 
Kalavam may be identified with the Ka/ah of the Arabian geovraphers, the Zekola 
of Ptolemy, and the Go/a-Afatitka-ndgaram of the Kalyani Inscription. The 
appellation Audar-t-dako/am, in Tamil, appears to be a combination of Kudlatark, 
in Burmese, and Zazkéuda, in TYalaing. faze means a mud hut or wattled cottage 
and corresponds to the Pali maztifa ; and Kula is a modified form of Goda, which 
may assume the forin Gufa or Kula. Mr. Blagden thinks that, if Kadaram be 
Pegu, it could not have been conquered by the Cholas in 1069 A-D., when 
Burmese power was so strong. We have adopted 1057 A D. as the date: of the 
conquest of Thatén by Anawrata. It is a provisional wate and may require 
revision in accordance with the chronological data given in the Myazedi Pillar, It 
is quite possible that, in 1069 A.D., or 12 vears after the conquest of Thatén, 
Pegu was conquered by the Cholas. The Burmese power established by Anaw- 
fata, was never so strong at That6on, and adequate administrative machinery, both 
civil and military, appears to have been absent. Indeed, asa matter of fact, in the 
East generally, a military conquest means an exaction of tribute and the acknow- 
ledgiment of the conqueroras Suzerain by the conquered. No mention is made 
of Pegu in the Burmese annals during the invasion of the Talaing country by 
Anawrata, and, by way of a return compliment, the Talaing chronicles make uo 
mention of Anawrata's conquest of Thatén. It is said that Rajendra Chola |. 
overran Pegu in 1025-1027 A.D., that is to say, some 30 years before Anawrata’s 
expedition to Thatén. The silence in the native chronicles is rather ominous, and 
the only inference, which is supported by the evidence of the Tamil ‘inscriptions, 
is that Pegu was subject to Chola domination at that period. [ndecii or a period 
of 500 years, that is, from the Vil[th tothe X!Jlth century A.D., nothing is men- 
tioned of Pegu in the Talainy annals (vide pages 31-32, Phayre’s History of 
Burma). \t may, therefore, be presumed that it was subject to foreign rule fo. 
five centuries (vide paragraph 69 infra). In tke Tamil epigraphs, the kings of 
Kadaram bear names ending with carmanu. The Burmese or Mon Kings of that 
period bore no such naine, because the vassal kings of Pegu were of Indian and 
not of Mon nationality. As under the Mughals, so under the Cholas, it was 
quite probable that Incian military commanders, who were placed in command ol 
distant expeditions, often blossomed into . ‘assal or independent kings in time. 
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38, In paragraph 88, at pages 39-40 of last year’s report, it is stated that Sad- 
- baiitiuta-fdnassa pachchayo hoif@’ ti is the Mahiayanist 

form of prayer prevailing among the Buddhists, whose 

sole aim is to attain Nirvana through Buddhahood. 
The language being Pali and the sentiment being quite orthodox, Mr. Blagden 
considers that this form of prayer is Hinayanist rather than Mahayanist. The 
Mahayana or the ‘‘ Great Vehicle” is the Northern School of Buddhism, whose 
aim is to attain 1rvdna through Buddhahood, which means the perfection of 
humanity. ‘This process lasts a long time, because it takes zeons to becomea 
Buddha. The metaphor is, that a Buddha could convey on a raft (or vehicle) an 
immense concourse of people to the other shore (A#7vdua). The Hinaydna, the 
- “Lesser Vehicle,” is the Southern School of Buddhism, whose aim is to attain 
N1+vdna through a Discipleship. The process takes a much shorter period, and 
the Arhat enters Mirvdna alone and unattended. The sentiment expressed in the 
legend Sabbainuta-ndnasse-pachchayo hotu (May there be an accumulation of 
Omniscience), although it is in Pali, is, therefore, an orthodox Mahayanist 
formula. : 


59. The Saka era, which began in 78 A.D., was adopted at Sri-Kgetra.* That 
year appears to be the date of accession of Kanishka, 
Origin of the Saka era and the Kushana King. { There seem to be other links 
and the Panjab, co ee eae connecting Prome with Northern India, especially with 
what is now called the Panjab. Brahmarshidega, 
‘the country of the holy sages,” is the name applied to the territories of the Kurus, 
Matsyas, Pafichalas, and COrasenas (t.e. the eastern half of the State of Patiala 
and of the Delhi Division of the Panjab, the Alwar State and adjacent tern- 
tory in Rajputaéna, the region which lies between the Ganges and the Jamna, 
and the Muttra district in the United Provinces). { Similarly, the region 
about Prone was named Brahma-dece and its capital was called Sri-Ksetra, 
probably on the analogy of Kuru-Ksetra, the scene of the great battle, which 
forms the main subject of the Mahabharata. § The most striking similarity is 
Eravati (Irrawaddy), the name of the river on which Prome stands. It is 
probably derived from /rdvatz, the modern Ravi, which is one of the five rivers 
of the Panjab. Rapson says: ‘ Parushni, the name in the Kig-veda of the river 
which is called, in later Sanskrit, /rdva¢t, the modern Ravi. |t is the Hydraotes - 
of the Greeks. It 1s celebrated in the Rig-veda in connection with the victory of 
Sudas over the ten kings.” || ‘he river Irrawaddy at Prome is regarded by the 
Flindus as second only to the Ganges in its efficacy to wash away sin. Dumng 
the Solar eclipse of January 1907, and the Ardhodaya Festival of February 1908, 
large numbers of Hindus flocked to Prome to bathe in its sacred river, It will be 
interesting to investigate the historical connexion of these place-names, and to 
ascertain whether Svz-Asetva was known to the Panjab Hindus of the period of 
the Yajur-veda, which recognises serpent-worship, the caste-system, and 
ritualism.Y These researches may probably establish the high antiquity of Prome 
and confirm some of the native traditions. 


60. The Pyu language has a marked predilection for sonant letters with surd 

. values: Dathagade 1s used for Tathagata, bradima 

Pyu ee Burmese for pratima, and Medeya for Metteyya. Pali words 
with sonants having surd values still exist in the 

Burmese language, and I think that they are a heritage fromthe Pyu. For instance, 
for the Pali word patthana, the Burmese write padhana. In the Buddhist ordi-, 
nation ceremony, whose validity is supposed to depend, in a certain measure, on 
the correct pronunciation and intonation of the Pali text, words with surds and 
sonants are repeated, one after the other. Thus, after reciting thapetvd, the 
word dhapetva will be repeated, as if there is any uncertainty in the pronunciation 


ne 


Essential difference between 
Mahdy anism and Hinayanism. 


* Vide paragraph 4, page 62 of my Burmese Sketches. 
t Vide page 185, Rapson’s Ancten? /ndta, 
} lt Ancient India, pages 50-51, 
§ Vide page 47, tbed, 
dae page 168, 2bid. 
Rapson's Ancient India, pages 47—49. 
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of the word, and in order to. safeguard against any possible invalidity of th. | 
ceremony, This marked peculiarity in the ordination ritual shows. that. tic 


Burmans have inherited two systcins of pronouncing Pali words; 1) one with 


_surds, and the other (ii) with sonants, As religion is a great stronghold of 


, conservatism, and as Buddhisin is the connecting link between Pyu on the one 


hand and Burmese and Talaing on the other, i: is but fair to state that Prome, 


- the seat of Pyu power, was the’radiating centre of civilization in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. That civilizatien - nched the Talaings on the south and the 


Burmans on the siorth, anc was entirely absorbed by the Talaing and’.Burmese 


‘systems, It is also a fair surmise to make that, instead of the Burmans receiving 
4 } > 


their letters and religion from the Talaings in the XIth. century A.D.,* both the 
Burmans and Talaings received theirs from the Pyu, who possessed a much 
older system of refinement, culture, and civilization. 
61. Dr. D. B. Spooner, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circl..,- 
_ who was engaged in excavations at l’argaon in the 
iperrietauon af Classe (ey) "Patna District, under the auspices of the Royal 
‘ - Asiatic Society, made a reference to me regarding 
the interpretation of the Chinese text in Yuan Chuang’s account of Nalanda. 
What Dr. Spooner would like to know especially is, whether the Chinese text 
really means necessarily tha: the “ gate, which the King of Central India built, was 
the one and only gate in the great wall, which he built round the whole enclave.” 
In my reply, 1 stated that the whol) controversy hinges on the two words: 
fu chien, signifying “again founded.” the expression may mean: ‘ To restore 
an ancient building; or to build on the same site or its vicinity a building similar 
to the one, which once stood on it.” In the present instance, the King of 
Central India “restored a large imonastery, which was situ: ted within a igh and 


lofty circuit wa!l, /ogether witha gate.’ ‘the Chinese text dots not adinit of the 


interpretation that the gate he restored. was the one and only gate in the great 
wall, Asa rule, in Burma, where Buddhism ts still a living force, the circuit wall 
of a monastery has four gates facing the cardinal points. . It would be incongruous 
if this particular monastery at Nalanda had only one gate instead of four. I would 
take it that this monastery had four gates, of which three were in a good condition, 
ind that the King restored the fourth, which was in disrepair. 


62. During the year under report, 76 coins belonging to the Phayre Provincial 
: | Museum, Rangoon, were received for classification 
Beate sc, ah, -and report. ‘These were struck by the Muhammadan 
and Hindu rulers of India, and, as in former years, 
Mr. Hirananda Sastri, Curator of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, to whom 
these coins were sent, kindly furnished me with their classification. There were 
32 copper, 42 silver and two gold coins. Of the last two coins, one is an early 
anonymious gold coin of Southern India, and the other, Mr. Hirananda Sastri 
thinks, is a gold coin of the Western Chalukyan Dynasiv of Kalyani apparently 
of Jagadaka Malla (v¢de Appendix G, Part 11). 
63. [In the Mughal Palace at Fatehpur Sikri near Agra, there is a throne of . 
Signihesndeséhasinpieple sap.) .Alsbar\) on which he is reported to have sat while 
porting Akbar's Throne at Fatch- listening to the polemics of the representatives of the 
pie SEE. different religious systems, who thronged his Court. 
Itis believed that the great Emperor profited himself a great deal by these 
periodical discussions, aud that, from them, he, like Asoka, conceived his beneficial 
religious policy of eclecticism. This throne is supported by a single pole, instead 
of four, and its significance has’ hitherto baffled archeologists. The Mahdgiri 
Nat Shrine in the Mandalay Palace is also supported by a single pole, which 
signifies overlordship or divinity. That Akbar arrogated to himself divine honours 
and claimed the ovcrlordship of India is symbolized by his sitting ona throne 
supported by a single pillar. : 


64. Mr. Longhurst, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, MJ “ras, in his 
, Annual Progress Report for 1915-16, traces the 
origi of Hindu temples to stone dulinens dedicated 
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* This theory has been exploded (vide paragraphs 43 and 44 of the Report for 1yt5-16). 
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to spirits, which are found in that Presidency. The a# shrine referred to in the 
foregoing paragraph is covered in on three sides, and has a single arched opening 
on the east, and, in a certain measure, corroborates the theory of that learned 
scholar. As animism is superseded by Polytheism or Monotheism, it 1s_con- 
ceiyable that dolmens or Natsins, dedicated to the worship of Spirits or Nazs are- 
the archetypes of modern Hindu or Buddhist Temples. 


65. On the 15th December 1916, His Excellency the Viceroy and Her Excel- 
lency Lady Chelmsford arrived at Pagan, and Mr. 
C. Duroiselle, Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
and myself had the honour of showing them round. The Viceregal party ascended 
the first four tcrraces of the Thatbyinnyu Pagoda, and a fine panoramic view 
of the country was obtained, an area of about 100 square miles being covered by 
religious edifices. Pagan was the capital of the Burmese Empire for over a 
thousand years, and the large number of monuments in various forms of archi- 
tecture is mainly due to this fact. The Ananda Temple was next visited. Here 
were seen the colossal image of Gautama Buddha, and the portrait statues of 
King Kyanzittha, the founder of the temple, and of Shin Arahan, the Archbishop 
of Pagan, who was spiritual Adviser to the King. The temple is the best store- 
house of statuary, and the most splendid specimen of Burmese architecture, and 
His Excellency was specially interested in the eighty beautiful stone sculptures 
illustrating the principal incidents 1n the life of Prince Siddhartha, both before and 
after his attainment of Buddhahood. He was also shown a beautiful image of the 
Buddha, which was brought away from Thatén by Anawrata, in 1057 A.D., as one 
of the spoils of war. The party then proceeded to the Museum, which contains 
exhibits indicating the artistic and religious development of Burma. The “ Frog 
Drum” which was beaten in ‘times of drought, was pointed out, and the more 
important of the exhibits were carefully explained. The Okkyaung or brick 
monastery was also inspected. It was built over a hundred years ago, and its 
interior is completely covered with frescoes. His Excellency was immensely 
pleased with his visit and expresse@his intense gratification by saying that, in this 
“ Land of Pagodas,” he would have done anything to see the elspa Ananda 
Temple, whose reputation does not belie its actual condition of splendour and 
magnificence. 


The Viceroy at Pagan. 


66. There are certain architectural features in the Ananda Temple (1090 
A.D.), which may be traced to Chinese influence. In 
the Bongan (030§), a Burmese poetical work of the 
XVth century A.D., it is stated : soa0$san00$s8 apcBo$: 
copds1 o00$s503E:1G<ohsEsogoss (The. golden architrave possesses variegated beauty, 
and one feature consists of a lion pressing the mouth of a makdra). A lion 
issuing from the mouth of a makdra is depicted on the architrave of the porches 
of the Temple. It 1s remarkable that this feature is absent in the other religious 
edifices of Pagan. The word 8a§s (Ki-yan) occurring in the Burmese extract 
may be referred to the Chinese word K1-tang or Ch1-liang signifying the spine, 
the back, the top ridge of a roof, the architrave of an arch. The other feature is 
that each face of the stkra surmounting the Temple contains five niches, one’ 
above the other, enshrining the five Buddhas of this world cycle, namely, 
Kakusandha, Konagamana, Kassapa, Gautama, and Metteyya. In China, 
Metteyya is honoured and worshipped, while at the present day, he is ignored in 
Burma. It is notéworthy that, while the five Buddhas are represented on the 
Sikra, in the sanctum below, there are only four images of the first four Buddhas, 
Metteyya being omitted. In the matter of representing the four or five Buddhas 
of this world cycle, as objects of adoration and worship, the Ananda Temple 
- symbolizes, in a certain measure, the struggle for ascendancy, and the compromise 
effected between, the diverging ideals of the Mahay4nist and Hinayanist Schools. 
These evidences are further corroborated by the fact that a stone statuette of the 
Chinese Metteyya has been discovered in the relicechamber of the Shwesandaw 
Pagoda, which was built by Anawrata (1044—1077) immediately after his conquest 
of That6n in 1057 A.D. The Ananda Temple was built in 1090 A.D., a genera- 
tion later, by his successor, Kyanzittha (1084-—1112). In a certain sense, the 
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Ananda also illustrates the gradual supersession at Pagan, of, Mahayiinism by 
Hinayanism, and ‘of: Chinese religious architecture by forms ;tmported - from. 
Southern India. * tpeV Hates FB Spe se Hes F Sree 
67. The conquest of That6n by Anawrata, in 1057 A.D., is a ‘great epoch in 
. - Burmese history. As the Saxons imposed their 
civilization on their Norman Conquerors, in the 
| eleventh century, so did the Talaings theirs on their 
Burmese conquerors.’ Owing’ 10° ‘ts geographical contiguity and through its 
commercial intercourse: by ‘sea, the ‘Talaing Kingdom of Thatén .had beer . 
brought into political and cultural contact-with Southern India tarde paragraphs 
72-73, at pages 28—30 of my Annual leport for 1915-16), and when Thatén 
became subject to Pagan, it became the ‘medium, through which South-Indian 
influences, especially in the domain of architecture, were imported into the latter 
country, in the same way as French influences streamed into Itngland wt! tl. 
Norman Conquest. In 1069 A.D., the captive ‘lalaing Ning, Manuha. we, 
chivalrously permitted, by his great Captor, to erect two temples at Myinpagen, . 
Manuha and Nanpaya, which are based on South-Indian archtiectuial forms, aud 
which served as prototypcs for religious structures in the fohawing centuries - 
“The Manuha Temple may be described as a reduplicated square structure with a: 
battlemented terrace, the upper storey being smaller than the lower, so that the 
entire building appears to assunie the form of a pyramid. ‘The monument is 
crowned by a small s/uépa resting on seven receding terraces. The archetype .{ 
this class of monument is probably Bhima’s Ratha of Mahabalipuram, which is 
ascribed to the Pallavas of the 7th century A.D.* Close by, is the Nanpaya 
Temple, a square stone structure, whose only porch, facing east, lias two battle- 
mented terraces, while the mam building has three such terraces. At each’ 
corner of the lowest of the three terraces, is a subsidiary stupa, and the 
crowning pinnacle consists of a Sr#va with an empty niche on each cf 
the four sides. ‘Shere are three windows on each of the nortl.ern, wester:., aud 
southern faces, and the outer watls are richly carved. The most attractive portion 
is the sanctum, which, like that of the Ananda Temple, is dimly lighted from above. 
here is still a pedestal, from which the object of worship, which was probably 
an image of the Buddha, has disappeared. [our square stone pilasters of a light 
yellow colour surround the sanctum, the two faces of each having the figure of 
the Brahma in an Indian attitude of adoration carved on them, wl‘le the remaining 
two are decorated with triangular floral designs. The general plan of this Temple, 
with the exception of the apsidal end, recalls that of the Vadamallisvara Temple. 
at Oragadan rear Chingleput, which is said to date from the Xth century A.D.+ 
It appears to me that the two storeyed squars Temples of l’agan, like the 
Gawdawpallin (1190 A.D.), Thatbyinnyu (1144 A.D.‘, and Sulamani (1194-1231; 
A.!).) are the lineal descendants of the Manuha Temp'e, whose archetype is’ 
found in Southern India. The Natipaya Temple remains a unique structure, as 
no replicas have yet been found, which are built up its model. bal 


68. In paragraph 47 of last year’s report, it is stated that in. the early 
edneIn centuries of the Christian era, the Pyu settled at: 
The modern representatives of = Prome and Pagan, and in paragtaphi 5@, it is. asserted 

the Pyu in Burma. : ae . ; 

that it seems likely that the Pyulinguage has left no 
direct descendant either in Burma or China. It appears to me that some remote 
descendants of the Pyu people are still to be found in the Hmawza Township of 
the Prome District and in the Pagan Subdivision of the Myingyan District. [n° 
the course of my travels extending over 20 years in these localities, | have often 
called up groups of villagers to study their facial types, and have told them whe 
are the descendants of temporary residents, and who are the descendants c’ 
permanent settlers. My conclusions have proved to be correct in most caSes.— 
The facial types of the descendants of the Pyu, especially of the members of the 
i family of hereditary Myothugyis or Village Headmen, appear to be identical. The 
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complexion is fair, the nose aquiline, the chin pointed, the mouth small and well 
formed, the forehead high and broad, and the cheek bones well developed. It 1s 
a most remarkable fact that this facial type is exhibited by the standing images 
of the Buddha in the Shwezigén Pagoda and the Ananda Temple, which were 
built in the XI[th century.* Inthe latter shrine the only original image left 
is that in the northern sanctum, The face of this image is just like that of the 
images in the 7Jazaungs or Chapels of the Shwezig6n. Again, the faces of the 
Buddhas and their disciples in the frescoes of the Sulamani Temple, which was 
built a century later, approximate tothe Pyu type. According to tradition in 
Burmese iconography, the facial type and anatomy of a Buddha figure resemble 
those of that particular generation and particular community, which set it up, 
Although physical and iconographical proofs confirm the historical and epigraphical 
evidences regarding the Pyu, linguistic evidence afforded by any living language 
is still wanting and still requires to be collected and sifted. 

69. In 1913-14, Mr. J. A. Stewart, I1.C.S., discovered at Pegu antiquarian 
objects, which look like the /inga and yont. ‘Traces 
of the Siva cult and of /1zga worship have also been 
found at Hmawza. Pegu was not mentioned when Anawrata marched on Thatén 
in 1057 A.D., and a blank of about 500 years in Talaing history has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained (vzde paragraph 57 supra). 1 am inclined to think that 
this silence may be ascribed to the conquest of Pegu by the Cholas of Southern 
India, who introduced the Siva cult, and that the Talaing annalists are loath to 
record the downfall and humiliation of their country. The Mhannan Yadawin, f 
without giving any dates, also mentions that Pegu was invaded by the Cambodians 
and that military assistance was rendered by Anawrata to the Talaings, who were 
probably menaced both by the Cholas and Cambodians and lost their political 
independence. 

70. ‘‘ While visiting the acetate Temple at Pagan, I found two 

ablution stones : the larger one measures 5’ 10” X 5, 
a a 10 and the smaller 3’ . 4 6". Onthe ee i 
the stones, three inches from the edge, there is a groove all round terminating ina 
spout 2’ 3° long to allow the water to escape. These.two stones have no cavity, 
like a basin, in their centre. A third was found at the Tamani temple, not far from 
the Manuha near Pagan. It is square, measuring 4’ 14” oneach side. There 
are a groove and a spout, and the middle of the stone consists of a cavity three 
feet across and about three inches dee. Similar stones were found at Zedawun, 
and at the Kaung-hmu-daw Pagoda, near Sagaing. These stones are used in the 
month of Aasén (April-May) during the feast of the ablution of statues with lustral 
water. Statues of the Buddha are placed on these stones and lustral water 
(Nyaung Ye) 1s poured over them. This festival is held yearly at the Dhammara- 
jika and the Tamanitemples. The Venetian traveller, Balbi,t who was at Pegu 
in 1579 and 1588, witnessed the ceremony which he calls, after its Talaing name, 
Sapan Gjaimosegienon = sabhan kyak visajjajanath (c900€ay2258x0ga3). Similar 
stones are also found frequently in Cambodia.§ Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Superin- 
tendent, Archzological Survey, Western Circle, writesto me: ‘the stones in the 
photograph appear to me to be ablution stones; many such are found in my 
Circle.’ All these stones have a common origin and purpose, their use having, in 
Burma, been applied to Buddhist usage.” [Chas.D.] 

71. “In the /ndian Antiguary for September 1916, page 155, Sir R.C. 
Temple brings to notice some words, found in the 
memoirs of eatly travellers to Burma in the XVIth 
century, the originals of which are Talaing. Among | 
them is the word Serrzon used by Ralph Fitch. He describes the King of Pegu 
and also monks being ‘carried upon a thing like a horselitter which they calla 
Serrion, carried on men’s shoulders. Mr. C.O. Blagden, ina note, derives serrion 


Siva cult in Burma, 


Derivation of the Burimese 
word Thanlytn (Syrtam). 


* See Plate | appended to this Report, | 
t Paragrap 1136, pages 267—271. oe A 
} Vide, “ Purchas his Pilgrimes ” and B.E.F.E.-O., 1913, No. 7, page 13. (Chas. D.} ° 
Ch § aia descriptif des monuments du Cambodge, ” page ACVII, fig. 46, ‘“‘ Cuvette 4 ablutions.” 
as. D, 
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from sarei, ‘pronounced saréan or sarian, a swinging cradle; the homo: cand, 
perhaps, the:origin of Syrtam, which is also written Saren and properly penang 
Siriang, etc.’ Mr. St. John had already suggested the same derivation. This 
e, and, perhaps, as suggested, the name Syrraw: w. 
- ters at the time of tts. 


@se 
, ‘owda by 


applied to the town owing to the greit ure made of th 


of an elephant (sarei cin), which is a variant meaning of the same word: «nd ales, 
to be burned up, consumid. ‘If saren, as the name of tke port, has ‘a sense_ 


_ different from the same word ma ing a cradle, that sense has not as vet been 


° 5 ; ? : ; a : 
discovered. The etymology cf the Burmese i" ord. ane Dame saNtyaa { prone.siCe. « 
that of a-ouzaie. Jie factots fis neta 


_thanlvin) seems to: have seen somewhat 
Burmese word, 2s is shows below. Ioweuld remark tnat Sevan Cots nol te. y 
mean a swinging cradie 2s given by Haswell an: fovowe: iv Sir. Bagcen  butit 
ficanswalsoh a literer geek te ere i Aer a oe aes, sho Lk enSWers 
eae oes ETS Leaks ¢ tee | Soe eee meek a es Pee Tt | 


exactly Fi ths déstrip: | 
for instancé, in the ‘Ser Broridat.  slere sé rade. tute caren laluth gaa 
deh tuin dut# fet, * He mounted a Cun.fertable inter,” the corre :vonding Péh 
(Fausboll vi, 1*6, having y@nasa=a palankin; so also in the “‘ Skem Janak’’ and 
“Gacem pi.” For the same kind of conveyai.ce the Burmese have the word { 
now obsolete: sanlyan, which 1s also the Burmese name of Syrle..  -is 
sanlyan is a loan-word from the Talaing sare (pronounced sarian) wri - 

phonetically according to Burmese pronunciation, it follows that the derivation 


put forward by Mr. Blagcen is the right one.” 
72. ‘In last year’s Report, page 14, paragraph 38, Mr. Taw Sein Ko deriv.’ 
Bc ocnateGeeaa ck the Talaing expression Zalapoin==a Buddhist monk, 
from fir/agoy, adding in a note that | iiryself prefer 
to derive it from ¢ta/apuin, This apparent difference of opinion has arisen fron 
the fact that each 1s based on a slightly different expression. 8oth are found 
used indifferently by early Portug.cse, French and other travellers in Pegu, that 
is, talapor ‘talapoy and talapoie) and falapotw. As this doés not seem to have - 
been noticed as yet, the following note will help to clear the confusion. _ Zirlapoy 
is the 12th century Talaing expression ; ‘‘Jirla’’ is now written either ¢z/a 
or fala and means a “ lord,” and oy is the first personal pronoun in the plure! 


“our,” so that the expression means “our lord’? used in speaking 


particulary monk, -Zalapotn means “ Lord of (religious) merit,” and is still used 
“in reference to any monk 7 general; porn is derived from the Pal pustia § 
= merit, and in this expression does not mean 


“wealth,” as Yule has it in his 
Hobson-Fobson. Lilapoin or talapoin seems to be a contraction of the full cxpres- 
sion, often met with: 7a muum ku pain “the Lord with (endowed with) 
merit.” Both these words, applied tn a slightly different sense not readily 
grasped by a passing foreigner, were naturally frequently heaid by those early 


travellers ; hence some called the monks farapor, and both are, strictly speaking, 


correct. The derivation from ta/afat of Evéque Pallegoix and to which Yule 


seems to incline, is not tenable.” [Chas.D.] 
{% ? ‘ F 
73. “ Tothe’Fournal of the Burma Kesearch Society were contributed the 
Pees : _ following (Mrce papers: (tf; Literal Transliteration 
tributions tothe Fo Lb et te + tt e1aes 
is Higit Resarch Socely Y of the Burmese Alphabet ; (11) Klafijo-Kye® zc’ and 
an I¢xtract from the ..otes on the Buri ‘se Face of 


oa ewe + oe wre ee 


* Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 1894, page 151, (Chas, D.} 

tT Saren is the Talaing name fur Syriam. (Chas, D,] 

t The Burmese word, Sanlyaa or thanlyin is also pronounced fenjgons Ttisa “ Sutuyging Cradle ” 
made of iron lattice work, and is carried in the funeral procession of a high persenage. At the Burmese 
King’s audience held in the Eastera Porch of the Palace at Mandalay, the Ein-ye-min cr Crown Prince 
always sat in a fanytu, which the Burmans called o§Q& or Lrun Cage —2 1. S.KY 

_ “Fhe interesting note of Mlr. Taw Sein Ko, seems to refer to the present use of the sauwlyan ; from the 
an-rum cadtam’ (a0E¢090c8s) Page 238, we learn that a sanlyan was often conferred by kings on high 
officials of State as a mark of honcur in recognition of their services, and init they were carricd either to the 
Supreme Court ( o5eo-5) or the lower courts as the case might be; on page 279 of the same work, 


we sce that when a king died, the corpse was placed in a sau/yau which (papa 282) was carried by offic: 


Of State, [Chas.D.) 


§ The Sanskrit or Pali word “ pufifia ” is the source of the Urdu word “pun,” signifying merft, anc 
2 a 3 “ . oe i) . . ° La ° + 
the Burmese word “ bhun=9 §:” (pronounced pén :), signifying, primarily merit, and secundarily, majesiy, ° 


might or power, The word $3(3; used for a Buddhist monk, apparently means an individual of great : 


merit and corresponds to the Talaing appellation Tala-porn.—{ TSI] 
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the Myazedi Inscription, and (iii) A Note onthe Derivation of the word ‘Prome.’ 
A literal transcription of the Burmese alphabet, which might be used, not only in 
the publications of epigraphical documents in this office, but also by gentlemen 
here and elsewhere who may have to use Burmese in philological notes or essays, 
had become a desideratum. If, as is hoped, this system of transliteration 
becomes generally used, it will, by the standardization of the transliteration of the 
written language, do away’ with much uncertainty and useless criticism. The 
second paper on Klanto-Kye® zu’ contains a rectification of my first paper,* and 
shows the equation, in ancient Burmese and related languages, of the letters /, y 
and 7, proving, in accord now, with Mr. Blagden that, in many words in which we 
find at present an rv or y there was originally an /. This rectification was 
brought about by an extensive study of Tibeto-Burman phonology while annotating 
the Burmese face cf the Myazedi inscription. Much controversy as to the 
derivation of the word Prome had taken place, but was, in most cases, carried on 
without due regard to the canons of historical and philological criticism. In this 
short paver, a few suggestions are given as to the lines which, I think, should 
be followed, if the origin, meaning and date of this word are to be satisfactorily 
settled.” [Chas. D.] 


74. ‘‘ Two contributions were sent to the Bulletin de ? Ecole Frangatse d' Ex- 
Contributions tothe Bulletin de ¢7éme-Ortent at Hanoi: (1) Etudes de talain litteraire 
VEcole Francaise d’ Kxtréme- (textes, traduction et notes Grammaticalles), 1r 
Orient, fascicule, and (ii) Etude sur le Zimmé-Pannasa. 
It is unfortunately a well-known fact how very little literary Talaing—although so 
important for iadoeChinese history and philology—has up to now been seriously 
studied. The reasonis to be found inthe fact that no proper help for such 
study has been available. ‘‘ Les Etudes de talain litteraire”’, which will appear in 
several fasciculi, are intended to supply this need. The Zimmé-Pannasa is, as 
its title indicates, a non-canonical collection of fifty 7ataka stories composed in 
Pali at Zimmé (Xieng-mai). It is thought to be very important for the study of 
Indo-Chinese-Indian folklore. The great libraries of Europe appear to possess 
only fragments of this work. Manuscripts of it are extremely scarce in Burma, 
and I succeeded in procuring one copy for the Bernard Free Library at Rangoon 
only after a careful search extending over several years. It was printed some 
time ago. The “ Study ” on this work includes an analysis of each story and 
index of names of persons, etc., which will facilitate comparative study with other 
collections of stories in Sanskrit, Pali and Chinese, and perhaps enable some 
scholar to trace the origin of these interesting tales.” [Chas. D. | 


75. The following are the summaries of: special reports, which were 
Reports on special subjects submitted to the Director-General of Archzology :— 
submitted to the Director-General 
of Archzology. 


The Cave Temple of King Kyansittha, Pagan (tllustrated with twelve plates.) 


A few hundred yards to the south of the celebrated Shwezig6n Pagoda, at 
Pagan, lies ‘ensconced amidst green verdure and ruins, Kyanzittha’s Onhmtn or 
the Cave Temple of King Kyanzittha (1084—1112 A.D.). It is a brick building 
of unpretentious dimensions, and is almost hidden from view because its site has 
been scooped out of a sand dune. As the Ananda Temple is the store-house of 
the finest statuary in stone in Burma, so this Cave Temple contains the best 
collection of exquisite frescoes illustrating Burmese civilization, probably before 
the XIth century A.D. Such Cave Temples are numerous in the neighbourhood 
and may be placed in the category of Chattya Halls, which are characteristic 
specimens of Buddhist architecture in India. . 

In the religious buildings of Pagan, Fergusson brings to notice the almost 
universal use of the pointed arch as well as the flat and circular forms, according 
to architectural exigencies. As regards the pointed arch, he appears to think 
that, had this occurred anywhere between the Indus and the Euphrates, the 


* Journal of the Burma Research Society, 1915, Vol. V, Part 11, ».98f. (Chas. D,] 
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existence of sucha form might have been looked for, and certainly .would not 
have appeared strange, even ata very much earlier date ; but as it seems an 
undoubted fact that the natives of India never used the arch at all before the 
Muhammadan Conquest, and as itis not known to exist either in Ceylon or 
Cashmere, it certainly-is curious to find it so current and so perfect in a country 
beyond India, and so far removed from Assyria and other countries of the 
West, which have the credit of inventing it. It is further evident that 
these specimens at Pagan, though dating, some of them from the XIth century, 
are far from being the earliest examples. The style is complete and full-blown, 
and there is no hesitation in using the circular, the flat, or pointed arch, ach exactly 
in the place where it is most wanted, and to which our extensive experience shows 
that it was most adapted. Fergusson, like all other archzologists of his school, 


is habituated to ascribing to India or Ceylon as the fons et origo of the architec- 
tural forms found in Burma. . Little do they suspect that China, her great - 


northern neighbour, which has derived no little part of her civilization from 
Assyria, is, by her geographical contiguity, capable of exercising a religious and 
civilizing influence, which is certainly greater, in impejus and momentum, than 
that derived from an Indian or Sinhalese source across the Indian Ocean. If, 
however, according to Fergusson, we must ascribe the source of the pointed arch 
found at Pagan to Assyria and the other countries of the West, which have the 
credit of inventing it, and not to India and Ceylon, it would appear that iis migra- 
tion from Mesopotamia to China, in the Xth century A.D., and thence to Burma, 
is amply supported by the following statement : i 
“During the Xth century the Chinese Emperor invaded Chaldzea, penetrat- 


ing to the Mediterranean, and maintained a protectorate in Mesopotamia (7.r _ | 
including Chaldzea and Assyria) for more than sixty years. It is possible that 


Chaldean temples were the prototypes of many Chinese structures and even of 


pagodas in receding stages. rom this expedition some date the art of enamelled 
brickwork as employed in China,’’* 


arch is used, as in the Ananda Temple built in rogo A.D., thereby giving rise to 
a reflection that its date may be much earlier than the reign of Kyanzittha 
(1084—1112 A.D.), to whom it has been ascribed. ; 

The human figures in the frescoes-of this Temple appear to have either a 
Chinese or Pyu cast of countenance, and the Buddhas or monks are depicted as 
wearing their robe covering both shoulders, or with the right or left: shoulder bare, 
thereby indicating the existence of several religious sects. One of the frescoes 


depicts the Buddha-pad or the ‘Footprint of the Buddha,” which corresponds 


to the Vishnu-pad. Up to the time of Asoka, no anthropomorphic image of the 
Buddha was worshipped, the object revered being the Buddha-pad. It is said 
that the first image of Gautama Buddha was fashioned after the model of Apollo, 


_ the Greek Sun-god ; and that idolatry was introduced into India by the Greeks 
of the Gandhara School of Art. The high antiquity of the frescoes is indicated by 
~ ‘the entire absence of the numerous symbolical figures usually found on such a 
Footprint. A most interesting problem is presented by the discovery, among the 


frescoes, of eight crosses of the Roman pattern. Whether they represent a 


Christian or Buddhist symbol is still a mystery, which is intensified by the fact 
©) that the Roman Catholic Church, which presumably carried with it the Roman 
* eross, was not established in India or China till the Xl[Ith century A.D. That 


date would be too late for the Cave Temple of King Kyanzittha., 


-. «Political dependence is a great determining factor in the religious or 
| aftistic development of a country. The Chinese records show that, in 1106 A.D., 


Kyanzittha sent tribute to China. Being a usurper, and, feeling the precarious 
nature of his kingship, he would naturally endeavour to acquire prestiy .i the 
eyes of his rivals, hy sending tribute to China thereby dev laring himscll to be a 


‘vassal of the great Chinese Emperor. It ma be presumed that, according to 
») the Chinese annals, when Kyanzittha sent his tribute Mission in 1106 A.D., 
Burma had been in touch with China, for more than ten centuries, and that, during 


this period, the arts, religion, ‘and civilization of China had had a great deal to do in 


# Fletcher’s History of Architecture on the Comparative method, page 637. 
| : 5 


It is remarkable that, in the construction of this Cave Temple, no pointed 
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shaping the course of development and career of the Burmese nation, as is amply 
evidenced by the interesting frescoes discovered in Kyanzittha’s Cave Temple at 
Pagan. Comparative researches into Chinese history and antiquities, hitherto an 
unknown field of study, would yield a flood of light on the glimmering periods of 
Burmese history antedating the XIth centufy A.D. 


The Art of Burma and Tantric Buddhism. 


“ Practically nothing authentic or definite is known of the religious history 
of Burma from the earliest times up to the middle of the XIth century A.D. 
Chinese records are silent on this point and the little they tell us does not bring 
. much enlightenment. T4randtha,* the Tibetan historian of Buddhism, gives us 
some more information, though this does not amount to much; but he makes 
‘a very important statement to the effect that, in the Koki land, in which he 
includes Pagan and Hanthawaddy, from the earliest times up to Vasubandhu’s 
time ([Vth—Vth century A.D.), there were only Craivakas, which is equivalent 
to saying that, up to that time, Hinayanism was supreme ; and that, after some 
disciples of Vasubandhu had introduced Mahayanist Buddhism into those parts, 
it endured there without interruption, the result being that the two schools, 
Southern and Northern, cevsed to be distingutshable. Both portions of this 
statement can be corroborated by antiquarian finds, about the Mahay4nist 
character of many of which there can be not the least doubt. A phase of the 
history of religion at Pagan, which has always intensely interested Orientalists, 
is that immediately preceding the XIth century. During this period, Burmese 
historians are clear and unequivocal: Buddhism did not exist at Pagan before 
that century. But this must be understood of Southern Buddhism onlv, as we 
still see it now paramount in the land, for Buddhism had long existed in Pagan, as 
we have Seen it under the form of some Northern sect or other, and, no doubt, 
there was also some sect (or sects) of Southern Buddhism other than that preva- 
lent in Ceylon and deltaic Burma, such as, for instance, the Mila-Sarvastivadins 
and the Seaiitvas whose tenets were widely disseminated in Indo-China. 
What, therefore, we must infer from this categorical statement is, the desire of 
Burmese historians to draw a veil on the religious condition of Pagan at that time. 
They merely tell us that the Ari, the priests of that degraded religion, wore an 
indigo-coloured robe, lived in large monasteries, were addicted to drinking and 
good cheer, had the ‘droit de jambage’ on all women in the land, high and low, 
and led a thoroughly low and immoral life. The picture they draw is not too 
strong. They were, it is added, mostly addicted to Naga or Snake-worship, and 
were the officiating priests at the animal sacrifices, which took place from time to 
time. These details, though interesting, tell us nothing certain as to what the 
Ari really were. The opinions of Orientalists, who had touched upon the subject, 
were somewhat divergent, but divided into two distinct camps. The first thought 
that they were not at all Buddhists; that, notwithstanding their gross practices 
and animal sacrifices, were not even affected by Sivaism ; and that their cu/tus 
was a purely indigenous one dignified with some Indian forms. The other saw in 
them a Mah@yanist sect, largely influenced by Naga worship, Tantraism and 
Sivaism. Both had excellent and valid reasons to adduce for their own way of 
thinking. Moreover, up to now, no discovery had been made which might help 
us in deciding this question. Fortunately, such a discovery has now been made, 
which will at least settle some points of this important controversy. It consists of 
frescoes found at Min-nan-thu, a small village some five miles to the north-east 
of Pagan, in two temples, the Nandamafifid and the Pay&-th6n-zi, as well as in a 
large number of less important temples.. These paintings are among the best 
executed and the best preserved in Pagan. They are also of a character not found 
at least up to the present anywhere else, and they provide us with documentary 
evidence, so long desired, which at last supplements the meagre information 
vouchsafed to us in the native chronicles. They are absolutely tantric in charac- 
ter, and some of them so obscene as to baffle description. -The greater number 


* Schiefner’s translation, Leipzig, 1869 Pe 262, Cf. also L, Finot in Journal Asiatique, 1012 (Juillet: 
Aoft), p. 12a. (Chas. D.] " a Sf J ique, 1912 (J 
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represent Bodhisattvas, clad in secular raiment, embracing their Ca&tzs or female 
energies, Many of these have nothing erotic about them, though in others, some 
of the gestures are rather suggestive. ‘Lhe cast of countenance, the dresses 
and ornaments are Indian, and being found in Burma, it might at first sight be 
thought that they illustrate the practices of some Hindu sect. That-they are 
Buddhist, and belong to some éanéric sect of Mahaydnism, is proved: by the 
ceilings in the Paya-thén-za, which are covered with seated Buddhas surrounded 


by monks in an attitude of worship. In the frescoes in the Nandamafifia, the. 


Buddhas and scenes from the Buddha’s career are more promiscuously mixed 
with ¢antvtc figures. Min-nan-thu is about one mile away from Thamati, the 
reputed seat of Ari and Naga worship, .and all the localities around reek with 
Ari traditions, and the ruins of their monasteries are scattered over the place. 
Krom about the VI[Ith century, consequent on the steady decline of Buddhism in 
India, and later on, owing to Muhammadan invasions and persecuti ns, frequent 
relations were established between Bengal and Nepal on the one hand and Burma 
on the other.* It 1s, no doubt, through this intercourse that-the sect already 
existing at Pagan, which had amalgamated with the indigenous cu/fus,t in which 


animal sacrifices to the spirits were common, was strongly influenced by the 


erotic practices of the Vajraydnas and Sahajiyas, two tantvfc sects of Bengal 
and Nepal. The freséoes of Min-nan-thu and Nandamafifid themselves prove this, 
for their prototypes are to be found in the Varendra-N »alese School’ of painting, 
as a comparison with the miniatures of that School cs'rblishes.the reli..onship 
without the possibility of a doubt.{ ! 


The following summary may be made about the Ari:— 

(1) That they were a Buddhist sect, belonging to the Northern School, 
which was introduced into Pagan from Bengal or Northern India about the VIth 
century. . Thisis confirmed not only by Tibetan sources, but by the frescoes of 
the PayaSthén-2u and Nandamaniia Temples at Min-nan-thu near Pagan, - 

(2) That they ministered to the superstitions of the people, and were the 
priests of the Naga and Spirit worship then prevalent in the land, and ofhciated at 
the bloody sacrifices connected with this indigenous worship. 

(3) That they were, about the VIIIth century, profoundly influenced by 
Tantraism (whose rapid encroachment about that time is a feature common to 
Hinduism and Buddhism), 

(4) That they were also addicted, as revealed by the frescoes, to grossly 
immoral practices resembling those of the ‘‘left-hand” or v@mach’-a, owing to 


Sakia influences generally, and perhaps, more particularly to intercourse with the. 


Vajraydnas and Sahajiyas of Bengal and Nepal.” (Chas. D.] 


76. “Inthe /udian Antiquary$ Mr. Burgess, some years ago, drew attention | 


to the fact that, in Burma, most towns and even 
villages have two names : one indigenous and the other 
Pali or Sanskrit, and asked himself the reason of it. This is the case not only in 
Burma, but also in all the Indo-Chinese countries. And the reason 1s to be found 
in the adoption of one of the two great religions of [ndia, Hinduism or Buddhism, 
but principally the latter. Such a tran./erence of the names of Indian cities was 


Saravalt-Sarawaw. 


probably due to two causes ;|| (i) the adulation of courtiers and historians, who, to 


* 


flatter the vanity of their patrons and their religious enthusiasm, could ‘imayine 
nothing more appropriate than to make them reign over provinces recalling, at every 
step, the peregrinations of the Buddha and the historical events of the famous Solar 
Dynasty ; (ii) the religious zeal and effervescence which followed the adoption of 


these religions, transferring, as occasions presented themselves, the place-names. 


* Cf, Taranatha, opus est, (Chas, D.] 

t The Ari are not, strictly speaking, peculiar to Burma only; the same practices, under more or less 
different forms, were extant in Cambodia, the Laos and Siam; and animal sacrifices were common in the 
indigenous cultus of Nepal and among the aborigines of Indo-China, C/, BLE. ,U.—O., 1902, page 153, 
and Caboton’s “ Nouvelles recherches sur les chams,” page 49. [Chas, D,] 

{ For instance, the miniatures reproduced in Foucher’s “ Iconographie Bouddhique de l’Inde, 
which our frescoes agree in every detail, cast of countenance, etc, (Chas. D.} 

§ Volume XXX, page 487—[Chas. 2. 


- | Cf, Duroiselle’s * Notes sur la geographie ancienne de la Birmanie,” in B.E,F.E—O., 1905, page 152, 
(Chas, D,] 
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found in the scriptures and their commentaries together with the legends attaching 
to them, to places in Burma, thus sanctifying the whole country with the 
supposed presence of the Buddha. Thus also arose the numerous legends which 
are thought some times to be indigenous, but which were, in reality, taken bodily 
from the commentaries or other works.* As may be expected sometimes, these 
transferred names are clipped and corrupted to suit the genius of the native 
languages, and their original is thus not easily recognizable. This is what has 
happened with the names Sardvati (Tharrawaddy) and Sardwaw, both derived 
from the same word, which have exercised the ingenuity of both Burmese and 
other scholars. It may be remarked, at once, that these names have been applied 
to a part of Burma, not by the Burmese, but by the Talaings. The Burmese, 
who pronounce the letter » as a y, write these names indifferently with an vor ¥ 
(Thayawati, Thdrawati, etc.). Consequent on this change of letters, a Burmese 
work derives Tharrawaddy (Sdrdvati), saying that it is so called ‘‘ owing to its 
yielding much revenue,’'t a derivation which has been generally accepted, a 
robably to the great fertility of this District. As a matter of fact, it is derive 
a the Sanskrit Cravasti, the Indian city made famous by the Buddha’s miracle. 
The Talaing (so the Burmese) do not pronounce the collocation of these two 
letters gv or sy as one sound, but decompose it into saya; thus Cravasti becomes 
_ CSravasti=: Sdravasti, and, by the elision of the s in the last syllable, ‘no doubt to 
ease the pronunciation, it becomes Saravati. This is confirmed by the name of 
a village in the Tharrawaddy district, called ‘“ Sarawaw” (Burmese Tharawavw, 
Thayawaw) ; Sdrdwaw is the Burmese form of the Talaing name S4rawah (pron. 
Sarawawh), the Burmese having simply dropped the final 4, which they cannot 
pronounce. Sdrdwah is an equivalent of Cravasti, and is very frequently found in 
Talaing books. According to their usual way (which is also Burmese) of often 
clipping foreign words, Cravasti becomes Cravas. In old Talaing the final s 
becomes regularly 4, and we have Cravah. Finally, owing to the usual disintegra- 
tion of conjunct letters noted above, Caravah=Séardvah (pron. Sarawawh). It 
will be remarked that the word is derived from the Sanskrit and net from the Pali, 
which is Savatthi. This might, perhaps, point to a School of Buddhism establish- 
ed in Lower Burma, which had its books written in Sanskrit. The Burmese have 
also a village whose name is derived from the same city, but following the Pali 
form. This is Thawutt'i (Savatthi), in the Chauk-ywa township of the Shwebo 
District ".—[ Chas. D.] | 


77. “I have already pointed out, in several places, that many of the dates 

Date of the final fall of Pagan Ntered in the standard Burmese History Mahdya- 
as disclosed in two Burmese docu: sawn, for the period extending from the middle of the 
ments. XIth to the end of the XIIIth eentury, are not 
correct, and do not, in some instances, tally with the dates recorded in inscriptions 
nor with those obtained from sources other than Burmese. Up to the present, a 
few dates only have been satisfactorily settled by means of inscriptions: one 
Burmese (the Myazedi), and two of the Pagan Talaing Inseriptions. The only 
work, whose dates often agree exactly with those of the inscriptions and some 
times very closely approximate} to them, and which is, therefore, to a great | 
degree reliable, is the Jatabén Yazawin§. Those dates are: the death of 
Anawrata, A.D. 1077, which is that of the Jataéb6n (the Mhan-Nan gives 1059); 
the accession and death of Sawlu, A.D. 1077-1084, which agree with the Jatabén 
(the Mhan-Nan giving 1059-1064) ; the accession and death of Kyanzittha, A.D. 
1084-1112{, Jatab6n=1084-1111}{ (Mhan-Nan, 1064-1093); and the accession 


* Some of the oldest legends in Burma are connected with the foundation of Tagaung and Prome. 
The Tagaung legend is found almost in its entirety in the Mahdvastu, a Mahayana work in 
Sanskrit, in the story of Padmavati, and is continued in the story of Nalini, o to be found in 
Mahdavastu, In fact, Nalin{ is none else than the famous Burmese Beda,—[Chas, 5 | 


t Na*-thwan®-cadtam’®, page 13, “ sambahulam ayasunkam etthd ti Sayavati.”—[Chas, D.] 

t The difference, often slight, seems to be due sometimes to the reckoning of the as expired or not 
These differences can be settled only when the inscripti ive 8 based prceorues 
and day. [Chas. D.] y nscriptions give a complete date, that is, the year, month 


§ Cf, Taw Sein Ko’s Burmese Sketches, page 66, 
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of Alaungsithu, A.D. 1112* and Jatabén 1111}. It would be unsafe, without 
epigraphical evidence or corroboration from other sources, to fix any date before 
the death of Anawrata and his conquest of Thatént in A.D. 1057, or after the 
accession of Alaungsithu up to the beginning of the XIVth century... Such a 
calculation cannot be based only onthe Jatab6n Yazawin. Burmese histories are 
held, and very rightly, in high estcem as historical records ; they are, amongst those 
of the Indo-Chinese nations, the most accurate and the most worthy of credence, 
after those of the Chinese, { fromthe b vinning of the XI Vth century upwards. A 
good instance is provided in the relations between Burma and the Mongols. unde. 
-the great Emperor Kublai Khan between 1271 and 1287 A.D. These relations, 
which, on the whole, were so disastrous to Burma, are for the mest part Ignored 
‘by the Mhan-Nan Yazawin, and what is mentioned is, in part, wrongly dated. 
From. Chinese records, we have the true picture of the events In their natural 
sequence ; and two Burmese inscriptions, one of which is not yet edited, have 
enabled me to correct, on the one part, the date of an important battle, in agreement 
with that given by the Chinese, and on the other to confirm the submission of King 
Narasihapadé mentioned in the latter. What follows is a précis of a developed 
paper on the subject, now in preparation. For all that relates to the Chinese 
_version of the events of this period, | am indebted to a very interesting paper by 
M. Ed. Huber§. Let us first see, succinctly, what the Mhan-Nan has to say: (1) 
In Sakkardy 6431281 A.D., Chinese Ambassadors come to Burma to exact 
tribute|| ; King Narasihapadé does not receive them and has them murdered. 

(11) Some. three years later, a Mongol army invades Burma ; there ts a 
great battle at Nga-saung-khyan, in which the Burmese are defeated. ‘This would 
give us about 1284.. The great General Anantapyissi (Anantapaccaya) falls in 
battle. : 

(it) In 1284 A.D., King Narasihapadé fices from the capital to the Talaing 
country in Lower Burma, thereby obtaiing his nicknawe of Varék-pyé-r-in (who 
ran away from the Chinese). | 

(iv) Though no date 1s given, it is gathered from the context, that Tar6l- 
pyé-min died in 1286, the date on which Kyawzwa succeeded him. Tlow meagic 
this account is will be gathered from the Chinese, records : | 

' (i) In 12971, Chinese Envoys are sent to Pagan to obtain tribute ; these 
unfortunate Envoys do not come back. 7 

(11) In 1273, another mission is sent ; then, in 1275, another again, to obtain 
information as to the fate of the previous Envoys who have not returned. 

(in) Two years later, m 1277, a Mongol army invades Burma ; battle of 
Nga-saung-khyan. | | 

(iv) 1283, a fresa Chinese expediiion to Burma; it does not reach Pagan, 
but Burma is subdued. 


_ 
a 


* The difference, often slight, seems to be due sometimes to the reckoning of tht yea’ 1s expired or not, 
These differences can be settled only when the inscriptions give a complete date, that is, the year, month 
and day. [thas, D,] : 

+ This sceming difference cf one year, probably amounts to only a few days, as it may have taken place 
during the last few days of the expiring or the first few days of the cnsuing Burmese year, The date rit2 
accepted by this Department is calculated roundly from the data obiained in the Myazedi Pillar but as tuts 
Pillar gives neither month no: day, the exact date cannot be obtained ; it may be enly a few days out and 
the Jatab6n may be right. The same has happened fur what is, perhaps, the most important date in 
Burmese history: the fall of Thatén. ‘The date of such a momentous event, which saw the subjugation of 
the Talaing nation, the sack of their capital, their Ming and all their best artists and religious teachers carried 
into captivity ; which saw the Burmese capital, Pagan, suddenly rise to great political importance from its 
comparative obscurity, and gave ita new form of religion and some of the most beautilul temples in the 
East; such a date, it is safe to assume, was not one to be easily forgotten, and some inscriptions indirectly 
confirm it. And yet, the chronicles of these two nations give dillerent dates; the Burmese give A.D, 1057 
and the Talaing (Dhammacheti dutiya, page £2) A.D, 1056. Here again, the diflerence is, no doubt, only 
a few days, and the remark at the beginning of this note also applies here, (Chas, D,; 

t Cf Phayre’s History of Burma, page iv, and the references therein given; also B.E,E.E.—O., tgoy, 
634,—_Chas. D.] 

{In B.E.F.£.—O., 1999, page 662 f; it isa translation of the “ Houang Yuan tcheng Mien fou," or 
“A note On the expeditions into Burma under the Yuan dynasty,” Sce also Parker’s “ Burma, its relations 
with China,’ some statements in which, however, have to be corrected in the light of Huber’s paper. 


(Chas, De} | 
Mhan-Nan, 1, 398; all the dates are written with letters, not with figures, (Chas. D.} 


a 
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(v) In 1285, the King of Burma (from his place of refuge at Dala near 
Rangoon) sends:an Envoy to Bias to arrange about the tribute which should be 
rendered to China. a 

(vi) In 1286, King Tardk-pyé-mm is poisoned at Prome. 

(vii) 1287, another expedition is sent to Burma ; the only one which reaches 

Pagan. It will be seen that, of all these occurrences, the Burmese chronicles mention 
elena 2 only two: the first mission from Yiinnan and the battle of Nga-saung- 
hyan, for both of which incorrect dates are given. For the first, 1281 instead of 
1271, and for the famous battle, 1284 (this is clearly gathered from the context), 
instead of 1277. The Burmese historians seem to have rolled two expeditions into 
one. That the Chinese date of 1277 for the great battle is correct, 1s confirmed by 
a Burmese inscription found at Le-daung-gan near Pagan.* There, it is said that 
in Sakkardj 640=1278+ A.D., a Minister named Indapyissi (Indapaccaya), was 
desirous of building a monastery for the monk Mahakassapa. Before building the 
monastery itself, he began building the surrounding wall ; but, before he could finish 
it, he was called away to Nga-saung-khyan. Then the kingdom was destroyed. 
This Burmese document agrees with the Chinese and invalidates the date entered 
in the Burmese history for the defeat at Nga-saung-khyan and, therefore, also the 
date 1281 given for the first mission. The Chinese do not mention any occurrence 
of any kind between 1277 and 1284. Another error is the placing of the death of the 
great Captain Anantapyissi at the clash of arms between the Mongols and the 
Burmese at Nga-saung-khyan, since another document makes him survive at Prome, 
in 1285. ‘This remark brings us to the embassy sent in that year by Tarék-pyé-min 
to Yiinnan, which is completely ignored in the Burmese Annals, but ts told at length 
in a Burmese inscription of the period. This is the obverse face of the Manga- 
lazedi inscription at Pagan.{ The account of this mission, as preserved to us on 
this stone, agrees in substance with that given by the Chinese, even to the very 
month of the Envoys’ arrival ; they, however, differ in details ; Lut as no other 
mission is mentioned by the Chinese, they both relate, without a coubt, to the 
same event. The following is a short abstract of this most important document: 
In Satkaraé7 647=1285 A.D., the King (Tardk-pyé-min) lived at Lhé-kya to the 

west of Prome. He charged the great general (ov02805) Anantapyissi with a 
mission to the Mongols in Yiinnan. Anantapyissi seems to have found this 
enterprise beyond his abilities or, perhaps, little to his taste, for he answered that 
there was no proper person to send there, and no one to write the Royal despatch. 
He, at last, sent for the monk Disdpamokkha§ to accompany him, who then lived 
at Thit-sein-kyi near Hanlingyi, || and who seems to have composed the Royal letter. 
Tar6k-pyé-min impressed upon him the necessity of making the Chinese fully 
understand that the despatch was sent by the King himself and not by his 

‘Ministers. The supplication was that the Chinese should no more send any 
army against Pagan. At that time, the latter were preparing to send a corps of 
20,000 men to take Pagan. They halted at Tagaung with orders that none 
should be allowed to pass beyond that place towards Yiinnan. When Disdipdmok- 
kha reached that place, he had an interview with the chiefs of the expedition 
and was allowed to proceed on his journey. Hearrived at Té-ti (coodSogs)q; thence 
he crossed to Yiinnan, which he reached in November-December or December- 
January. There, he was very kindly received ; his mission completely succeeded, 
and the 20,000 men at Tagaung were recalled, ws well as the Chinese monks who 


* Inscriptions collected in Upper Burma, paye 227. (Chas. D.) 

+ For these apparent discrepancies, see foot notes * and f{ on the previous page, (Chas. D.) . 

t Lhis inscription, mentioned above as beirg not yet edited, is on the obverse face of one of the two 
inscriptions in the brick monastery within the compound of the Mangalazedi Pagoda at Pagan, Dr. 
Forchammer had the reverse face copied, which is found in the Volume of “ Inscriptions at Pagan, Pinya 
bs ava: ‘ page zor. By an oversight the obverse face was not copied, and is, therefore, not yet edited. 

as, D. : 
: § This is the same as the Disapamokkha mentioned in Sdsanalankara-satan, page 125, (Chas. Dz) 

| Hanlingys is now called Halingy:, and is in the Shwebo District, It is celebrated for its hot springs 
and appears to have been an ancient centre of Pyu civilization.—[T.S.K.] 

oocdag: or Té-t'u, in Burmese, would be equivalent tc T’ieh-t’u, in Chinese, which has not yet been 


satisfactorily identified. It may, however, be the same as T’ieh-pi-kuan or the “ Iron Gate,” which was, for 


centuries, and up to the time of the British annexation of Upper B in 1886 : hahaa 
frontier between China and Burma,.—[T.S.K.] pper Burma in 1886, recognized as the historical 


i > 


had been sent along with the corps to evangelize Pagan.* Tardk-pyé-min, well 
pleased, made a gift of land.to Disdpamokkha. The Chinese record that in'the . 
‘yith (Chinese) month of 1285, an Envoy from the King of Burma came to 
_ .Tagaung, to offer the King’s submission to China. He was called A-pi-li-siang. 
He was stopped at Meng-nai (northern part of Momeik) by the chief of the Pai-v1. 


Later, he .received. an invitation to proceed to Yunnansen; then he was told 


‘that Envoys from the Chinese would meet him at [Caung-sin, with a corps of 
Mongol soldiers. A-pi-li-siang begged that the Chinése Court should forgive the 
-» Burmese wrongs. As a token of submission, it was agreed that a. Burmese 
_.functionary of high rank should be sent to Peking. At the end of 1286 or begin- 
ning of 1287, Tardk-pyé-min was. poisoned at Prome by Sihastira. This event 


agrees with the Chinese records, which say that it happened in the first Chinese 
month of 1287 (February-March or March-April). The Mhan-Nan gives 1286 
and the Jatab6n 1287. Soon after, 11 1287, Kyawzwa ascended. the throne, and 


- was succeeded by Saw-Hnit in 1298., The principal events of this period as 


entered in the Mhan-Nan may, therefore, basing ourselves on Chinese records 


and Burmese inscriptions, be set down as follows: (1) 1271, first Chinese mission 


to Pagan, of which the members are murdered ; (11) 1277, battle of Nga-saung- 
kyan; (in) 1284, flight of Tardk-pyc-min; (iv) 1285, Burmese mission to the 
Chinese ; (v) 1286-87, death of Tarék-pyé-min; (vi) 1287, accession of Kyawzwa ; 
(vii) 1298 dethronement and imprisonment of Kyawzwa ; accession of Saw-Hntt, 
which is wrongly given by the Jatabén as 1300, and rightly by the Mhan-Nan; 
(vii) Kyawzwa lived about two years in confinement and was put to death in 1300, 
when a Mongol army came before Myinzaing. This date is rightly given by both 
the Jatabén and the Mhan-Nan.”’, (Chas, D.] . 
78. Most writers on Burma are apt to look upon Ceylon and Southern India 
as the source of the Burmese form of Buddhism, and 
_ Réle played by Eastern Benga’ to ignore utterly the rdle played by Eastern Bengal 
Tite religious development 0! in the religious development of Burma. Some of the 
-: clay votive tablets found at Pagan, which are inscribed 
with Sanskrit legends, and which are referred to the XIth century A.D., certainly 


‘came from Bengal, the route being throuvh Arakan. Mr. N. K. Bhattasah, M.A., 


the learned Curator of the Dacca Museum, has been «ind enough to furvish me 
with a most interesting note on Pindola, the great Apost.c of the Buddha's time, 
who was the Curer of diseases, and who is also represented, in Burma, with > 
fruit in one hand and a begging bowl in the other, and on the great Buddhisi 
Missionary, Dipankara, whose labours, in the Xlth century A.D., extended to Arakan 
and Pegu. Pindola, his name, and the traditions attached to him, have com- 
pletely been forgotten by the Burmese Buddhists, but his images holding a 
medicinal fruit (oygoS: Ayazgu or myrobalan) in one hand, are occasionally met 
with in Burma proper and the Shan States. Dipankara has also been completely 
forgotten: he is mentioned neither in written records nor oral traditions. On 
account of devastating and exterminating wars, in which neither learning, sex, nor 
ave was respected, the continuity of historical tradition could not be maintained, 
and the historical memory of the people became extremely short. | subjoin below 
Mr. Bhattasali’s note 72 extenso: “ Below | beg to send you all that I have been 


able to gather about Pindola. There are further references to Pindola in the 


Fatakas and the Dhammapada and also, perhaps, in the A/femotrs uf the Astatre 


Soctety of Bengal, Volume |, No. 1. 
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* This entry in the Burmese Inscripticn of 1285A,.D., that Kublai Khan’s expeditionary army of 20,cv0 
men, which halted at Tagaung, was accompanied by a body of, Chinese monks for the evangelization of 
Pagan, is of extreme importance for purposes of philology. Though this particular body failed to reach 
their destination, because they were recalled by the Emperor, it may safely be presumed that the Chinese, 
who were extremely scrupulous to follow historical precedents, were accustumed, in previous centuries, to 
send Buddhist Missionaries to Burma to propagate the Buddhist religion as a part of their national policy, 
1.¢,to say, to follow up a military conquest by a spiritual conquest, which would make the former more 
lasting and more acceptable to a conquered people. These efforts on the part of the Chinese, to spread 
Buddhisin in Burma, as part and parcel of their political propaganda, would naturally import into the 
country Chinese technical terms relating tu that reli, “on, Hence we find that, in Burma, certain of these terms 


“are derived from the Chinese language, which had a strong political backing from a powerful Suzerain, and 


not from Sanskrit or Pali, because the Indian monks, who used these classical languages, merely played 
the réle of missionaries, and did not receive any active support from any secular power tn India. This 
subject is fully discussed at pages 27—-31 of my Burmese Sketches under the heading “ Chinese words in the 
Burmese Language.” —[T.S.K.} 
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‘Pindola seems to have been a young boy when Buddha began to preach. 
His mother Hariti is said to have been a cannibal who had devoured all her children 
except the last one, Pindola, whom the Buddha saved by hiding him under his 
begging bowl. Buddha took Pindola into his Order and also initiated Hariti and 
weaned her from cannibalism (o#d¢e Getty’s Gods of Northern Buddhism, page 75, 
and Fournal of Buddhist Text Society, Volume, V, pages 26—29). This, when 
properly interpreted, seems to me to say that Hariti was a woman of ferocious 
temper and all her children died through her ill-treatment and neglect, until the 
Buddha came and took the last one, Pindola, in his charge and was so successful 
in his preaching before Hariti that she became one of the mildest-tempered and 
the most affectionate of women. This is shown by the fact that H4riti was 
subsequently deified as the Protectress of children, et her images with a child on 
her lap and many others playing about her are often found outside Buddhist 
temples. There is an image of H€riti in our Museum, found not far from the find 
place of the image of Pindola. | 

‘Entering the Buddhist Order, Pindola seems to have acquired great pre- 
eminence. He was instrumental in converting Udayana, king of Vatsa, the story 
of whose love with Vasabatta figures so prominently in the literature of the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Two of the recently discovered plays of Bhiasa 
are based on this story as well as the Vasabadatta by Subandhu, and Meghadita 
also contains references to the love story of Udayana. It is said that, one day, 
Pindola was preaching, and the women folk of Udayana left him asleep to hear the dis- 
courses of Pindola. Udayana, irritated at this, caused a nest of brown ants to be 
tied to the body of Pindola and thus tortured him for presuming to preach to his 
women folk. Afterwards, this same Udayana was converted to Buddhism b 
hearing Pindola preach on self-restraint. (Rhys David's Buddhist India, page 7. 
Pindola’s sanctity and fame began to grow until he reached the state of an Arhat 
or Lohan and was counted among the sixteen Mahdsthabiras of the Buddhist 
Order, At the death of the Buddha, four persons were entrusted with the pro- 
pagation of his faith, v#z., Mahakasyapa, Pindola, Rahula and Kuntes-pant’an. 
They were not to attain Virvdna, but to remain on earth in immortality to superin- 
tend the faith of Buddha until the advent of Maitreya. 2s : 

“That Pindola was no myth, and that he was actually a Buddhist missionary 
of very ancient date, is unquestionably proved by the discovéry of Cunningham in 
the Bhilsa Topes. He discovered a casket containing relics of the early Buddhist 
misSionaries. There were three inscriptions on the casket in Brahmi characters 
of the Ist or the IInd century B.C. One, on the lid of the casket, contained 
the name of Kasyapa, the missionary of the Himalayan regions ; the second, on 
the inside of the lid, contained the name of Majjhima, and the third of the 
‘‘Emancipated Hariti-putra.” This is clearly a reference to Pindola, son of Haritt 
(wide Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, page 120). 

“ Pindola is not only venerated in Tibet and Manchuria but in China and 
Japan as well. His Tibetan name is Manla, and in Sanskrit he is called Bhaisaja 
Guru or Pindola. He is a curer of diseases. In Japan, his image is placed out- 
side the temples like his mother, as he is said to have been expelled from the 
Order for having remarked on the beauty of a woman. When painted, his colour 
is blue. He is represented with a fruit * in one hand and a begging bowl on the 
other, with an ushytsha covering short curly hairs andan urna or sheet of cloth on 
his shoulders. The image in the Dacca Museum exactly corresponds to this 
description (ode Getty, pages 23 and 156). 

‘That Pindola was a Buddhist missionary, is sure. But whether he went to 
Burma is more than I can tell. The worship of Mahdsthabivas was very current 
in East Bengal, especially Vikrampur, in the Xth and XIth centuries, when 
Dipankara Sri Jiidna, or Atisa, who converted Tibet, flourished in Vikramapura. I 
know of another image of a Mahdsthabiva called Bajraveniputra discovered at 
Vikramapura. Dipankara is said to have spent a considerable number of years in 
Arakan and Pegu (vide /idian Pandsts in the Land of Snow, page 51, by S. Das) 
and I cannot but think that, judging by the discovery of the inscribed tablets b 
you, he had a hand in the introduction or revival of Buddhism in those parts as well 
as Burma in the XIth century.” 


'” *The famous medicinal fruit called Amalaéi in Sanskrit and in the Bengali of Eastern Bengal.. 
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“9g. Maung Tin, Subdivisional Officer, Thabeikkyin, Ruby Mines, District, 

Images of Buddha found ina ‘eported the discovery, ina Cave Temple dug out of 

‘ Cave Temple in Thabeikkyin Sub- sandstone: ock and situated in a jungle coout ten 

i division, miles from Way6n village, Thaheikkyin Subdivision, 

of images of the Buddha, 42 in number, together with a wooden box for storing 

palm-leaf manuscripts. The place is now deserted, and is frequented only by 

-graziers and villagers who are in search for guano. Maung Tin.visited the Cave, 

and forwarded for examination, three wooden images of the Buddha. They 
measure between 152% inches and 18} inches in height. Each figure is seated ii - 
the bhimispar¢ga mudra or earth-touching attitude ona lotus throne formed of two 
lotus flowers placed apex to apex and joined in the middle by a filleted band. 
The figures are lacking in artistic finish and proportion: the lips are thick and 
protruding, the eye-balls are large and appear to be rolling out of their sockets, 
and the customary dignified facial expression is entirely absent. They appear, 
as suggested by Maung Tin, from local enquiry, to be about a hundred years old, 
and from their close resemblance to one another, they scem also to have been 
made nearly at the same time. There is another Cave Temple about 500 feet to 
the south-east of the above, but nothing of importance was found there. It is 
interesting to note that Cave Temp'es have also been found at Moulmein, Prome, 
Pagan, Po-wun-daung, and Sagaing, and their discovery indicates that a p.rticular 
locality was a centre of Buddhist influence, which promotes austerity and self- 
abnegation. : 
80. Reports were received, from time to time, regarding the discovery of 
' treasure-trove consisting of pieces of silver and lead. 
Discovery of tea of silverand The minting of coins used as currency was introduced 
into Burma, in 1784, by King Bodawpaya after his 
conquest of Arakan, where the mintage of coins, as a prerogative of sovereign 
authority, had been copied from the neighbouring Province of Bengal. In 
Burma, coins.in silver were struck for commemorative purposes, and their use as 
currency did not become legal till the reign of Mind6n (1853-1878). Urder the 
Burmese kings, pieces of silver and lead were. used as currency. They were 
either made into bars or lumps of various sizes, and, when required, Were cut into 
pieces of approximately the desired weight. : 


C 81. Near Kaingzun village, Thanatpin Township, Pegu District, it was reported 

: pie ot that ten small lumps of silver were found buried 

co te pe m underground. Pegu was ‘he headquarters of the 

Burmese Wun or Governor ef Hanthawadi 1: egu), 

during the reign of Bodawpaya (1781-1819), and these pieces of silver were 

probably used as currency during that or later period and were buried underground 

for purposes of safety when troublous times arose. It was recommen?ed that 

they should be acquired under the Indian Treasure Trove Act to be deposiied in 
the Phayre Provincia] Museum, Rangoon. - : 


82. Mr. L. H. Saunders, I.C.S., Judicial Commissioner of Upper Burma, 

: who was the founder of the ‘Saunders’ Weaving 
ek ae a eae Institute,” received a report from Mr. Hurst, 
Weaving Expert at Amarapura, that round about 

his house and the Weaving School, considerable quantities of lead were pushed 
up, especially after heavy rain. It was thought that it might be the remains 
of some past battle or a natural deposit. These pieces of lead weve once 
used as money in the place of small modern silver coins, one tola of silver being 
equivalent, in value, to 12 viss of lead. Amarapura was founde. ky King 
Bodawpaya in 1782, and the capital was removed to Mandalay in 1859. From 
.- 1782 to :859, lead was used as a medium of exchange in the same mznner as 
silver bullion, minted coins of any denomination being entirely absent, The fact 
that these pieces of lead were pushed up in considerable quantities, especially 
after heavy rain, seems to indicate that they were hidden” underground during 
the troublous times due to the Srebellion of Prince Mind6n against hisp,brother 
Pagan Min in 1852, 
6 
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83. Mr. A. G. Cooke, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Myingyan, reported the 

finding of eight pieces of silver and a gold ring near 

Pieces of silver and a gold ting Twinywa village in the Pagan Subdivision. The 
discovered in Pagan Subdivision. : : : 

pieces of silver appear to contain only about 80 per 

cent. of silver, and 20 per cent. of lead, and they were used as currency. As 

specimens of them have already been deposited in the Phayre Provincial Museum, 

and as the ring possesses no antiquarian interest, it was suggested that they should 

not be acquired on behalf of Government. 
84. Mr E. F. Baum, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Tavoy, reported that, on 
the 26th April 1916, Maung Sein Kaing, Rice Mill 
Discovery of two small coins owner, Anauk Ward, Tavoy Town, discovered certain 
among other relics in a ruined . ° , , 
pagoda at Tavoy, treasure in a shrine of the Shinmékti Pagoda, under 
the image of the Buddha deposited in that shrine, 
while he was dismantling the old building for repairs. Among the treasure, which 
consists principally of gold, silver and lead images of the Buddha, there were two 
coins of unknown mintage. The Numismatic Secretary, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, who was consulted as to their nature and nifmismatic value, advised'that, 
as they were not only worn out but executed in a debased style, he was unable to 
decipher them, and would recommend the acquisition, at a cost of eight annas, of 
the unbroken one of the two coins. The coin was accordingly acquired and 
deposited in the Phayre Provincial Museum. : 

The Shinmékti Pagoda is said to have been built, in 1438 A.D., by 
Sawthila, King of Wedi, enshrining an image of the Buddha constructed of the Bodhi 
wood, which he had miraculously obtained from Ceylon. It was recommended to 
the Local Government that the above coin and two images, each of gold, silver and 
lead, found in the above pagoda, might be acquired for deposit in the Phayre 
Provincial Museum, Rangoon. 

85. Maung Kan Gyi, head durwan of the Pagan Museum, reported the 

discovery at Myinpagan, Pagan, of three earthenware 
cre ease vases buried underground, while digging a well at a 
depth of nearly 27 feet. They are of elongated shape 
and of antique pattern. Two of them are plain and devoid of any ornamentation. 
The largest of them measures 10 inches in height. Vessels of such description 
are generally found in localities where remains of Pyu settlements are known to 
exist, and are called “‘ajjage” “Pyu vessel” from their shape. It is probable 
that the above vessels are old, and they have been deposited in the Pagan 
Museum. | 
86. While repairing the East Gate of Fort Dufferin, Mandalay, Maung U, 
= Sub-Engineer, Public Works Department, came upon 
igures of devas and Arhats : ° 
found in the Fort wall, Mandalay, three niches arranged one above the other in the 
northern wall of that Gate. The lowest niche is 
waced at a height of 4 feet, the middle, 10 feet, and the topmost 18 feet, above 
the ground. Inthe topmost niche, there were found nine small seated figures of 
Arahats in alabaster, in the middle, two stone urns, each containing a silver scroll - 
with an extract from the Buddhist scriptures inscribed on it in Burmese 
character, and in the lowest, 31 figures of devas also in alabaster, all seated and 
each holding a club in one hand. They were placed there to guard the Gate, in 
accordance with the Burmese belief in necromancy. The stone urns have an 
rs Hoan round each, which records the year of the foundation of the City of 
Mandalay. 

87. ‘‘ I had already called attention * to the fact, important for the religious 
history of Burma, that, among the five pseudo- 
classical names of old Prome, was that of Vanavdsi. 
M. L. Finot, in the Journal Asiatiquet again insists on the importance of this statue. 
it is mentioned in the Sdsanavamsa in Palit There it is said that, during the 
reign of Pagan Min (1846—52), a bronze statue of the Buddha was found at Prome 
ona small mound covered with jungle; on it was an inscription beginning with 


An old bronze statue at Prome. 


* B.E.F.E—O, 1905, page 153, note 3—=[Chas, D.] 
T Juillet-Aoft, 1912, page 132—[Chas, D.) 
t Pali Text Society's edition, page 12—[Chas, BD.) 
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these words—idam Vananisiralthavistndm pijanatthaya, which may be trais- 
lated as “ This (statue) is for the adoration of the inhabitants of Vanavasi.” 
Vanayasi was the capital of North IXanara, the Kingdom of the ancient Nadambas, 
an inscription in whose character was found by Mr. Taw Sein Ko at Prome some 
years ago. These two testimonies show that, very early, there were relations 
between Deltaic Burma and Kanara. ‘The inscription shows that the statue was 
no doubt erected by the community from Kanara settled at Prome Cambodia 
was also very early colonised from Kanara. It would be interesting to know the 
rest of that inscription.. Unfortunately, the statue is no longer to be found where 
it was seen in the reign of Pagan Min. It would be good to set inquiries on foot 
and try to ascertain, if possible, what has become of this important rclic.”— 
(Chas. D.} | 3 
88. ‘Mr. R. L. Sircar, Medical Officer to His Britannic Majesty’s Consulate 
Gee dvars found at Tangyiicn.) and the Chinese Maritime Customs, T'éngyiieh, 
Uf ~ brought and made over to this office, as a free gift, a 
bronze drum procured at the above-mentioned place. It was found on a_ hillock 
now called ‘Muhammadan Hill,’ by a man digging the ground and was brought 
round for sale to Dr. Sircar. It is in form exactly like the Chinese Chu- Ko’: 
drums, of which a description is given by Mr. Taw Sein Ko in the Journal of tne 
Burma Research Society, but there are no frogs on the top; the centre of the 
top is ornamented with a star within two small concentric rings, which are them- 


selves the cenire of four larger encircling rings; the spaces between these rings - 


are filled with small concentric and hatched ornaments; the sides are similarly 
ornamented, and are provided with four loops to suspend the drum by means of 
ropes. ‘The absence of the frogs points to its not being really a Chu-ko drum, 
The work appears to be of Shan workm:>shin,’"—[ Chas, D.] : 
Bg, “Mr. R. Grant Brown, I.C.S., beputy Commissioner, in the course of one 
‘iio seene- Hanus found at of his tours, found two stone statues near Tenasseriin. 
Tenasscrim. He sent a photograpn of each to this ofice. The 
Statues themselves are very much weathered, and the 
photographs being rather faint, make it doubly dificult to idertify them without 
seeing the originals. ‘They are, however, Indian and, from the few details which 
can be made out, they appear to be of South-Indian origin, and to be old. It is 
well known that this part of Burma had very early relations with the South of 
India, and this explains the statues being found there. Several other Hindu stone 
sculptures have aiso been found at Thatén, One of these figures is seated ana 
the other standing. Mr. 1H. L. Stevenson, 1.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, 
who succeeded Mr. Grant Brown, has been good enough to send their measure- 
ments to this office. ‘he seated figure measures 1’ 9” in height, the breadth at 
the base being 11” ; the statue liselfis 1° 3” high and the pedestal on which it rests 
6”. The standing figure is 2° 2” high, including the pedestal, the height of which 
Is 5} ; the breadth ot the statue at the shoulders is 1°. Mr. Stevenson adds that 
the latter figure is so worn that nothing is visible on the stone. He also draws 
attention to the fact that the place is covered over with ancient ruins, and that an 
old ship has been found recently in a rubber plantation near by. [t would be 
interesting, from an archaological point of view, to vi-it those ruins anc * the 
same time explore the Tenasserim Township in search of ot. :rs which undouuredly 
exist, ‘This locality was under the iniiuence of Cambodia very provably up to tne 
early part of the X1Vth century. There is some epigraphical evidence of this, 
and Talaing histories incidentally confirm it. “It had been, earher, colonised by 
peoples from the South of India. It is the Lang-kliia-siou of the Chinese pilgrims, 
and no doubt was, earlier still, a part or dependency or at least under the influence 
of the old Kingdom of Funan* so often mentioned by old Chinese writers, as 
early as the IIlrd century A.D. At that period, Chinese envoys to India and 
Indian envoys to China passed through this part of Burma, ‘lenasserim 1s thus 
one of the parts of Burma which has been earliest and best known to the anctents 
in the East, and a careful search might bring to light very important finds 
illustrating an early. chapter in the history of Burma.’—|Chas, D.] | 


TAW SHIN KG, CLE, hS.G., 
MAYMYO, 28th May 1917. Supdt., Archgologteal Survey, Burma, 


ee 


* Which naturally also included Pegu and Siam; Cf, B.E\S.E.-O,° 1902, page 76f, and - 


“ Melanges Charles de Harlez, 1896, page 176.~[Chas, D.) 


COLOSSAL IMAGES OF THE STANDING BUDDHA, 11th CENTURY A. D. 
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APPENDICES, 


APPENDIX A. 


Register of Objects of Archzological tnterest, the preservation of which has been approved by the 


Local Government. 
Nil. 
APPENDIX B. 


Application for Administrative approval to the preservation by Government of an object of Archzo- 


logical, Histovscal, or Architectural interest. 
Nil. 
APPENDIX C. 


Statement showing Expenditure sanctioned and incurred on Archzological works during 1916-17. 


=a OO ON OAM Pw 


oq be 


a1 


22 


33 


44 
25 


36 
17 


Sanctioned | Expenditure 


Amarapura. 


Work. estimate for jincurred during Remarks. 
work, year. 
(2) (3) (4) (5) 
ManDatay Division. Rs. Rs. A. P. 

Annual repairs to Palace Buildings, Mandalay 3,500 3,381 0 o | Completed. 
Annual repairs to tombs of ancient Kings acd Queens 196 195 0 O Do. 

of Burma at Amarapura and Mandalay. 
Annual repairs to Salin monaster Y Mandalay 100 98 o Oo Do. 
Annual repairs to Taungthaman- vaukiaweyi Pagoda, 100 97 0 O Do. 

Amarapura. 
Annual repairs to Shwenandaw Kyaang, Mandalay .. 100 $00 © of] ~~ Do, 
Annual repairs to Thudama Ayaung, Mandalay a 100 100 0 O Do, 
Annual repairs to Atumashi Ayaung, Mandalay _.., 80 80 0 Oo Do. 
Annual repairs to Tawyagyaung Payoda, Mandalay 50 50 0 0 Do. 
Annual repairs to Queen’s monastery, Mandalay 100 100 0 0 Do. 
Annual repairs to Sangyaung monastery, Amarapura 100 gt 0 o Do. 
Clearing jungle around pagodas at Tagaung, Ruby 240 240 0 O Do. 

Mines District. 
General repairs to Pyatthats on Fort walls, pareaey: 2,487 2,495 0 O Do. 
General repairs to Palace, Mandalay ___... 3,075 2,955 0 oO Do. 
Scrapjng off the old lime plaster and layin new 1,000 1,014 0 0 R 

lime plaster on portions of Gate walls of Fort 

Dufferin. » | 
Special a to Palace, Mandalay es sa 16,233 9,813 © oO Do. 

Addition repairs to Palace at Mandalay 5,2 2 5,041 © © | In progress, 

Providing a cook-house to the Médaw Kyaung at 84 © © | Completed. 


. 


Total 
SHWEBO DIVISION. | 


Annual repairs to Tazaung and Bell, Mingun 
Annual repairs to Péndawpaya, Mingun ove 
Annual repairs to Alaungpaya’s Tomb at Shwebo 


Total “ee 
Paxéxkxu Division. 


Wages of durwans to look after Pagodas and Museum, 
agan. 
Maintenance of Pagodas, Pagan 


Total eee 
Syvriam Division. 


Wages of care-taker to the Old Portuguese Church, 
Tiam. 
Renewing steps to Portuguese Church at Syriam 
Petty repairs to the care-taker’s hut and main wire 
fence at the Old Portuguese Church, Syriam. 


Total ‘ei 
Peev Drvision. 


Annual repairs to the Pali Stone-shed to the west of 


Pegu Town. 
Annual repairs to Pillar of Victory, Pegu “ve 
Total oes 
GRAND Tora. ae 36,577 29,751 0 o 


———— — 


_ Main heads of budget, 


(1) 


\BLISH MENT OF THE SUPER- 


ENDENT, ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

SURVEY, 

SALARIES. 

Officer. 

rintendent, Archzeological Survey — .. 
tectural surveyor rs oo 
§ (three) a és; qt 
3man ete ete see 


nts (three) 
orary establishment 


Allowances, 


elling allowance of officer Lf 
elling allowance of establishment — ... 


Supplies and Services, 


‘rvation of Archeological Remains 
nase of phetographs and photographic 
terials 
dalay and Pagan Museums 
xological scholarship 


Contingenctes. 


ice postage and telegram charges =... 
hase of books and periodicals 
3, rates and taxes 
e expenses and miscellaneous 
of menials a. one 


Total 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
SSISTANT ARCHAZTOLOGICAL 
SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
EPIGRAPHY. 


SALARIBS, 


Officer. 


stant Archzological Superintendent for 
digraphy. 
Establishment. 


lish-speaking clerk 
‘ant (One) 


Allowances, 


velling allowance of officer 
velling allowance of establishment 


Contingencies. 


‘ice postage and telegram charges... 
chase of books and periodicals 

3, rates and taxes 

2¢ expenses and miscellaneous 


Total 


GraNnb TOTAL 
Decuct for rounding 


Deduct probzble savings heiza 


ee ee eee + 


—— 


APPENDIX D. 


OR ee ee ee 


| 
| Rala nee 


Cost of the Archaalipica? Pee, 2 Burma, under the matn heias of the Budget for tg16-17. 


Provision in = -‘ctual expen | ooo. ining on 7 * 
budget for diture in’: er Remarks 
3 : 31st Narch 
1910-17. 1916-17; LOI]. 
(2) (3) (4) (5) ) 
— | 
Rs, | Rs, sca: ‘Py dj Rs. oa. Pp. 
| : 
| I. 
9,600 9,600 0 o + ; 
1,800 1,930 0 0} ~180 0 o ! Excess of ks, 180 is dueto hill 
400 2,400 0 O ‘ allowance. 
600 600 o 
432 |. 462 0 o0| -—30 o o | Excess of Rs.-30 is due tn hill 
947 945 0 O 2 Gz G allowance, 
800 | S20 3-6]. =20,9°°6 Excess debited to savings 2 
1,200 | 1.37713. 0] —.77 313 0 under “Supplies and Cc 
tingencies.” 
JOU | go 0 0 610 0 o ‘ 
600 628 3 6} -28 3 © | Recovered Rs. 33 from ‘tes 's 
of photograplis, 
Ico 40.0 0 64 0 oO 
1,800 1959 10 9| —I59 Io 9* 
100 120 3 O0}] —20 3 o* | 
300 Igy 1 O Ico IS o 
900 960 o 0 ~ i it «Excess debiled to savings under 
¥,996.'] 1,345 ld. o 030 2 0 other sub-heads, 
: 92 192 0 O| —120 0 o* 
24,407 | 23,716 0 9} 69015 3 
7.506 Svo 0 Oo 
600 600 0 Oo 
144 144 0 0 es 
500 373 12 0 126 4 Oo 
276 255 1 8) 20 5 Oo 
50 32 14 O Ize 2 O 
250 234 1k oO 15 5 oO 
48o 480 o © 
600 437. 7 0 162 9 0} 
10,400 10,058 7 Oo | 341 9 © | 
ca a a a Ne NE eer ee ‘heaps Goncatinnealt 
34,807 | 33774 7 9 | nga Bg 
7 sos mee 
34,800 
A004 | 
349400 | | 
l 
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APPENDIX E. 


(a) List of Drawings made by the Archzological Survey, Burma, duving the year 1916-17. 


q che : Description of Drawings. : Scale. Locality. Remarks. 
<z 
(tr) | (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1 343°| Plan of the Thatbyinnyu Temple re ted 8’=1" | 
2 344 | Elavation of a subsidiary stipaon the north-east a'r" | 
corner of the 3rd terrace of the Thatbyinnyu Temple. 
3 345 | Plan of a subsidiary st@pa on the north-east corner of a=1" 
the 3rd terrace of the Thatbyinnyu Temple. 
4 346 | Elevation of a doorway on the ground floor of the a=1" 
Thatbyinnyu Temple. 
5 347 | Plan of a doorway on the ground floor of the That- g"=;" 
byinnyu Temple. 
6 348 | Section of a doorway on the ground floor of the That- a' 1" 
byinnyu Temple, | 
7 349 | Elevation of a stone pedestal within the east porch of yey i 
the Thatbyinnyu Tempfe. , 
8 350 | Plan of a stone Hetty within the east porch of the q's" 
Teetbynnye emple, 
9 351 | Elevation of a window on the north face of the east a’=1" 
porch on the terrace of the Thatbyinnyu Temple, 
10 352 | Section of a window on the north face of the east a‘=1" 
orch on the terrace of the Thatbyinnyu Temple. | 
11 353 | Elevation of the arch over the first flight of steps, a's” Pagan, 
Thatbyinnyu Temple. ; 
12 354 |, Plan : the — over the first flight of steps, Thatbyin- aa" 
nyu Temple. 
13 385 | Section of the arch over the first flight of steps, Pt 
Thatbyinnyu Temple. 
14 356 | Elevation of a figure of Buddha seated in European ver 
fashion in the Thatbyinnyu Temple. 
15 357 | Section of a figure of Buddha seated in European eS be 
fashion in the Thatbyinnyu Temple. 
16 358 | Elevation of the figure of Makara above the doorway at : 
on the south face of the grd storey, Thatbyinnyu 
Temple. 
Y 359 | Elevation of the seated Buddha on the 3rd terrace of 4’a" 
the Thatbyinnyu Temple. . 
18 360 | Plan of the seated Buddha onthe 3rd terrace of the ’ eH 
| Thatbyinnyu Temple. 
19 361 | Section of the seated Buddha on the 3rd terrace of the qa" 
Thatbyinnyu Temple. . 
20 362 | Elevation of the Sudaungbye Pagoda __e,,, a=)’ 
aI 363 | Plan of the Sudaungbye Pagoda oie ee a/=1" Myen’, Pegan 
ownship, 
22 | 364 | Section of the Sudaungbye Pagoda aa oe vor Ly 
. 23 865 | Elevation of the west porch of the Ananda Temple ... 4a’ | 
24 366 | Elevation of one of the windows at the south-west 2) 1 
corner of the rst terrace of the Ananda Temple. | 
2 67 Plan of one of the windows at the south-west corner of a’ 1" Pagan, 
: the rst terrace of the Ananda Temple. : 
36 | 368 | Section of one of the windows at the south-west corner sr" 
of the rst terrace of the Asanda Temple, 
37 369 | Elevation of the arch over the western entrance of the 4=1" 
; enclosure wall of the Ananda Temple, 


* Numbering continued from previous report, 
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APPENDIX E—concluded. 


(b) List of Photographs taken by the Archeological Survey, Burma, during the year 1gif-1y. 
SS ee ee eR eo ae 


| 
: 
No. :| Description of Photographs. | Size of Photographs. | Locality. Remarks, 
| | | 
Sol Be ae (4) 2 ght (6) 
| | : 
1594*; Symbolic coins found near Hmawza oe | 43” %& 3}? . | Hmawza we | Vide paragraph 
to | | 58, page 26 of 
1599 ! Archzxological . 
| | Annual © “yort, 
Burma Circle, 
for the year © 
endin,. Bast 
March rors, 
eee Agee 
7 .s | Symbolic coins found near Hmawza no | OR eae as | Hmawza Do, 
: & 
c 8 | 1601 | 
i g | 1602 | Stone sculptures from the Ananda Temple wer a a Se | Payan, 
+ to to ' 
i 14 | 1607 | | 
15 | 1608 | Stone sculptures from the Ananda Temple oe | O29 HK OQ} at 
to to 
35 | wae | 
| 1029 | Stone sculptures from the Ananda Temple* -* ..2°|' 83" x 63" | Do. 
i } 
1630 | A window of the Ananda Temple... vo | 62" x gh! eee oo 
1631 | Bronze image of Buddha—standing —found in a | 82" 9¢ 64" - : Do 
| chapel within the precincts of the Ananua 
Kyaungdatk. 
1032 ean on the 3rd terrace of the Thatbyinnyu 62” x 44" ‘i Do, 
| temple. 
1633 | Figure of seated Buddha on the 3rd terrace of | 64" x gh" +, Do. 
| the Thatbyinnyu Temple, 
1634 | Standing Buddhas in bronze facing the cardinal | 63” x 49" es Se: ee 
BS points in the Shwezigén Pagoda. : 
1937 
1638 | Stone figures of Burmese ladies found onthe plat- | 8)" x 64” sie | Do. 
form of the Shwezig6n Pagoda 
1639 | A bell with ‘writing in Talaing engraved on it, | 8}" x 64" | Do. 
: found on the platform of the Shwezigén Pagoda, 3 
1649 | View of the Tagaung over the Sudaungbye | 8)" x 62” w. | Myen® Pagan | 
Pagoda, ' Township. 
1641 | View of the Sudaungbye Pagoda «| OP a? an, NS 
to 
1644 | 
1645 | Paya-thénzu temples... beh - Pas” x to” eee | PaRAR. 
1646 | Frescoes of the Paya-thénzu Temple (Easterr- | 12° x ro" ae Bee 2 : Photographs 
& most). taken from 
1647 , drawinys, 
1048 | Frescoes of the Paya-thénzu Temple (Eastern: | 84° x 64° a} 
to most), 
1652 
1053 | Figures of Lokapala devas, Thamindaw M*inastery|} 64" x 44° ... | Amarapura. 
(Front view). 
1654 | Figures of Lo¢apala devas, Ihamindaw M°nastery} 6}" x 44" - | Do. ! 
(Back view), ; , | 
1655 | Stone figures of devas found within thé north 63" x 43" es Mandalay. 
& wall of the East Gate, Fort Dufferin. 
1656 i | 
1057 | Stone figures of Avahats found within the north 64” x 44" ‘i Do. 
wall of the East Gate, Fort Dufferin, 
1658 | A stone urn found within the north wall of the 64” x 43° ae | Do. 
to East Gate, Fort Dufferin, 
16613 | 
1662 | Silver scroll found in the above urn as] GF” 3¢ a8" Do. 
| 
1663 | Silver scroll found in the above urn ie | Om. KON" | Do. 
1664 | Enamelled plaques illustrating the scenes inthe 43" K 33° 1 a ean, 
to Vessantra ydtaka found on the uppermost terrace 


1743 | of the Ananda Pagoda, 


* Numbering continued from previous report, 
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APPENDIX F. 
List OF PUBLICATIONS ISSUED DURING THE YEAR 191 6-17. 


1—Report. 


1, Annual Progress Report of the Suferintendent, Archeological Survey, Burma, for the 
year ending 31st March 1916. 


Il.—Contrébutions to the Annual Reports of the Avchzologtcal Survey. 


PART I, 1915-16, 


1. A brief résumé of the exploration and research work, epigraphy and conservation 
in the Burma Circle. 


PART II, 1915-16, 


1. Kyanzittha’s Onhmén or Cave Temple in the Naltaung Monastery, Pagan. 
2. Ar! of Burma and Tantric Buddhism.—[Chas. D.] : 


11 —Contributions to the F$ournal of the Burma Research Society. 


1, Correspondence between Mr. Taw Sein Ko and Mr. C. O. Blagden on certain points 
discussed in the Archeological Report for 1915-16 ; 


2. Literal Transliteration of the Burmese Alphabet.—[Chas. D.] 


3. Klafijo-Kye: zu: and Extract from the Notes on the Burmese face of the Myazed 
Inscription.—[Chas. D.] 


4. Derivation of the word Prome.— [Chas. D.] 


, LV. —Contribution to the Bulletin de L’ Ecole Francatse d’ Extréme-Orvient ; 


1. Etudes de Talain littéraire (textes, traduction et notes grammaticalles) 17 fascicule.— 
cc has. D. | 


3. Etude sur le Zimmé-Pannasa.—[ Chas. D.] 


List of Inscriptions, Copper Plates, Cotus, Seals, ete., 


Serial 
No. 


_G) 


2 


8 


10 


if 


‘ee 3 


re 
te. * 
~~ 
oe 


15* 


| 


Mingun village, 


Paunglaung 


APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX G. 


discovered or acquired during the year. ¢ 


account of the manner tn which they were dealt with or disposed cf. 


eS TE ge Pressley 


- Locality, 
(2) | 
Sa: 


gaing, | 


village, 


Yezagyo township, 


Pakékku, 


Bélin, Kyauksé District 


Do, 


Tada-u a 
| 


Kadé village, Kyaukse | 


Singyo village, Pakék- 


ku. 


Ywatha village, Myin- 
gyan. 


Nyaungbintha village, 
Natogyi, 


Phayre Museum 


Maukkalan village, 
Yezagyo township, 
Pakékku District. 


Nyaungbintha village, 
Natogyi. 


Khinmagan village, 


Myingyan. 


Nyaungbintha village, 
n atopy. 


Htandawegyi 


village, 
Pegu. 


rr 
ee 


Inscribed : 


object. 


Stone ... 


Do. 


Da; 72. 


Ee al ee 


ro 


. Language 


Ditmnensions. | 


h.—Issenierioss, 


2601S” xg" 
obverse 22 lines, 


reverse 22 lines, 


er y 
obverse 38 lines, 
reverse 33 lines, 


2!' 


1 
| 
i 
| 


I 


contains 
lines, 


10 
2 


‘ “ 


2 Xi" -§* Gon- 
tains r2 lines, | 


fo" et 
contains 13 lin: 


2' 5” sé 1’ 5” 
obverse 28 lines, 
reverse 35 lines.! 


ger yCr 3" “B” ob- 
verse 22 lines, 
reverse 11 lines. 


3° 2" X 2! 3" obs 
verse 34 lines, 
reverse 9 lines, 
2 iG. ty 2 x" 
contains g lines. 


‘i 6" x x" 
contains 
lines, 


Gn 8 


nt 
vers? 35 lines, 


j 
1,- 
Ka 20 at 
reverse 43 lines, ‘ 


at 
J 


x 1’ 10" con- : 
tains 35 lines. | 


eey Se a 
contains 46 | 
lines. 

G6" & 2’ con-! 


-tains 28 lines. 


S -X-2 wo"- ~s. 


eG) j< ohh age 


and 
script. - 


Burmese 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Wo, 


Do, 


Do, 


| 


| 


Date. 


itqg A.D. 


1302 A.D. 


1324 A.D. 


1356 A.D, 


1370 A.D, 


nts, A.D; 


1466 ALD, 


1471 A,D, 


1537 A.D, 


Fest A.D: 


1769 oD, 


+ 1819 A.D. 


i 


fUnintel- 
ligrible. } 


*All the above stones were left in situ, 


EE A dL gee: 


Remarks. 


Records the dedication of lands aaa 


slaves to the Shwemalé Pagoda © 


Alaungeithu in) tiga A.D. ata 
rededication of the. same by 
Bodawpaya. (17€1 —1819 A.D.) 


| Records the building and dedication - 


of a monastery to Theingay 4 
preceptor, — Vipitakavilasamaia- 
thera, and dedication of lands to 
the monastery by Athir . iaya, 
Yazathingyan and Thihathu, three 
Shan brothers, with the permission 


of the Mongol Prince K’uo ° >, 


who was sent to 
chastise the usurper, 


MM. mans. to 
Atthwnkk Le 


Records that Minister Arimat built 


a monastery and dedicated iands 
thereto, 


Kecords the building of a monastery 


by Minister Pénny: AVI, 


kecords the building of a mone tery 


and dedication berato of land- . 
Min Pitayit, 


Records the building cl a pagods 


and dedication thereto of 


la WF an 
and slaves. 


Records the dedication of lands toa 


pagoda by Thihapade. 


Records the building of a monastery . 


and dedication of lands thereto. 


Records the purchase of land ani 


fuundation of a village, 


Records apparently a royal decree ol 


Tabinshweti, colt had not been 
copied or deciphered before.] ° 


' Records the repairing of the Shw. 


méktaw Pagoda and dedication uf 


lands by Narapatisithu and 
Thihapade of Pakhan, 
Records the re’ . “ing oi a stot? -r 


* ordination-hiaas, ” 


ae the conser ration of a sim 


TS TS 


Records the dedication of slav~s 


‘* ord:nation-hail.” 


tO 
whether a pagoda or monastery, 


itis not clearly known) by °* 
Kya Pi Si. 


Records the building of 22 pagodas... 


§3 APPENDICES. 
APPENDIX G—contiaued. 


List of Inscriptions, Copper Plates, Cotns, Scals, etc., discovered ov acquired durtng the year, ‘with an 
account of the mannesk tn which they were dealt wtth or disposed of. 


| 


Mint. Date. Obverse. Reverse, Remarks. 
(4) (5) | (6) (7) (8) 


I1.—C joins. | 


1 |Copper | Shah Alam II, struck | Lucknow ... | 1234 H, | Persian character | Persian character. 
in the name of Ghazi- 20 6. y. Oudh coat of | 
uddin Haidar, arms within circle 

! formed by two 
! fishes. 

2 | Do. Do. Do. ..! 123¢ H. Do. Coat of arms ‘cide: 

ahd. | circle of fishes. 

3 Do, Do. Do, ... | 1236 H. - Do, Do, | 

andr. y. | 

4 Do. Do. Do. .. | 1237 H. Do Do. 

ard r.y. 

5 Do. Nasiruddin Haidar... | Do. ae 1243 H, Do. Do. 
| ahd. 

6 Do. Do, Do 1244 H Do, Do | 

ahd. 

7 Do. Do. ». | Subah Awadh | 1245 H. | Do, Coat of arms in 

3r.y. | circle of fish— , 
Below Persian 
character, 

8 Do Do. .. | Mint name 1246 3 rr. Do. Do, 

gone. Ye 
9 Do. Do. ». | subah Awdah | 1246, 4 Do. Do. 
ry. 
10 Do. Do. ec Do. 1247 5 r. Do. Do. 
| 
1 Do, Do, ius Do. 1248 5 r. Do, Do. 
y. 
™2 Do. Do, ss Do. 1249 6r. Do, Do. 
y: 
13 | Silver | Do. -.. | Subah Awdh, | 1252 H. * Do. Incentre: Oudh 
Lucknow. QOr.y. coat of arms, 
Around: Persian 
| character, _ 
14 | Do. | Muhammad Citssuch , Lucknow... | 1253 ahd. Do. In circle mermaids 
of Oudh. | holding a crown. 


Below: a fish. 
| Around : Persian 


character. 

15 Do, Do. Do. ..' Do. As above, but Do. 
, 4 pointed star 
, over a few letters. 

16 ; Do. Do. Do. | 1254 H. | Legend same as on Do, 
andr. y 0. t4, but there 
are a few addi- 


: tional letters, — 
Do. Do, Do. ... | 1255 H. | Legend same as on Do, 
3r.y. No. 14, but rayed 
circle almost com- 


17 


plete. 
18 Do, Do. Do. ... | 1257 H, | Legend same ason Do. 
Bry. No. 14, but 1257. 
19 Do. | Mahmad Shah __.. ne ses Persian character | In square Persian | Nos. 1928 afe 
character, . ae coins. 

| I.M.C, 13. 
20 | Do. Do. es sie Paes Do. Persian character | 1.M.C. 16, 
31 Do Do. ss | Do. Do. 

| 


AYPENDICES. 


APPENDIX ee aiialad, 


eS ees |. cee 5 
—o eee ~ ~ - tae ee + ee ee a ree ee ~ eee eee ee 


| 


ied 


Serial] 3 
No. Metal. : King. Mint. : Date. Obversce. 
| | 
35) a ROR, Seas 0 em a --|-— os SS.) aan 
| I bBo contd. 
22 | | Silver Mahmad Shah, I __,,. cea | 3 Persian character 
| 4 
¥23 | Do. Do. | Persian character ; 
| last line incom- 
plete. 
J 34 Do, Persian character ; 
re Do, Muzaffar Shah, Il]... ie g21 H. | Do. 
, 26 Do, Do, | 929 H. ‘Persian character — 
: legend clear, 
27 Do, Do. oli = — | Persian character 
28 | Do, De: rae Traces of above 
| 
yt) Do, Sikandar Shah, I ) Ferozabad .. Persian character 
is 
30 | Do Ghiyasuddin Azam Do, Persian character 
Shah. in large quatre- 
. foil, 
: 31 Do. Shah Alam, IJ «. | Muhammada:| 1208H,, Persian character | 
‘ x bad, Benares,! 17/35 
pt, Y. 
| 323 Do. Do, Pondicherry | r. y, 25 Do, 
: | 
j | ' 
; 33 Do. | Shah Alam, I Lucknow .. . 1234 H,, Do, 
; i. 26-6. -¥: 
| 
| 
34 Do. asin Haidar ,,,| Dekkhan .., i 1235 H.. fi Do. 
| 
45° 5|--SDo, Do. Do, sa | 1236H., Do, 
2ndr.y 
36 Do, Do. | Lucknow | 1238 H., 24 Do. 
T. Ys 4e 
37 Do, Do, Do. 1239H,, Do, 
£2. 8. 
38 | Do, Nasiruddin Haidar ... Do. a, | 1egs Hi. Do, 
| (ahd) Ist 
year, 
39 Do, | Shah Alam, II, Mug- | Muhammada-] 1225 H., Do, 
| : hal Emperor, | bad, Benares.| rc. y. 17/ 
49 
40 Do. | Shah Alam II, Mughal. Do. 1212H., | Pragmentary 
im peror, | ry. 17/| lezendas on No, 
40. 39. 


aK 


List of Hiseviptibns Copper Plates, Cotns, Seals, etc., discovered or acquired durtng the year, wtth an 
account of the manner in which they were deal with wr atsposed of —continued. 


Reverse. Remarks. 


(8) 


Persian character 
in square with . 
peaked side. 

Persian charatter'| 
in hexayon, 


Persian character , 
in square, 


Do. 


Persian character © 
in scalloped circle, | 


Persians character 
in peaked square,: 


Persian character Very crude. 
incomplete. 
Nos. 

360 
Sultan 


Obliterated in | 
circle ; Persian 
character, 


In. .,endent 

kings, : 29, 
| Type D, No. 
| 30, Type C, 
Persian character | 


In circle Persian - 
character. 


Do, 
| French East 
, India Com- 

"pany ir the 

Faamec “hah - 
Alam, I, 

Do. - Ghaziuddin 
| Haider, first 
‘+ king of Oudh, 
| struck in the 
| name of Sh: 
| Alam, I. ; 

Do. | Struck in his ‘* 
| Own Lame. 

Do. . Legend com-: 
| plete. 

Do. : 
| 

Dr, | 
| 

Do, | 

Do, 


As on No, 39, but 
17—40. regnal 
year, | 


Struck by the 


sengal, Class 


‘ 


* 


54 APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX G—concluded. 


List of Inscriptions, Copper Plates, Coins, Seals, etc., discovered or acgutred during the year, with en 
account of the manner in which they weve dealt with or disposed of—concluded. 


Mint. | Date. 


(4) (5) 


I1.-Corns} —concld. 
41 4 Copper} Hussein Shah of | No. mintname 879 H. | Persian character | Persian character 


Jaunpur. 
42 Do. Do. Do. 88> H. Do, Do. 
43 Do, Do. Do. 886 H. Do. Do. 
44 Do, Do. bo. 887 H. Do, Do, 
45 Do. Do. Do. 888 H. Do. Do. 
46 Do, Do. Do. 889 H. Do. Do, 
47 Do. Do. Do 890 H. Do, Do. 
48 Do, Do. Do 891 H, Do, Do. 
49 Do. Do. Do, 893 H. Do, Do. 
50 Do. Do. Do. 893 H. Do. Do. 
51 Do. Do. ~ Do. 894 H. Do, Do. 
52 Do. Do. Do, 895 H. ? Do. 
3 Do. Do. Do. 897 H. Do. Do. 
4 Do. Do. Do, gos H. Do. Do. 

55 | Sliver | Muhammad Akbar II | Ahmadabad Sei Persian character | Persian character 


‘and elephant’s 
oad. 


| goad. 
56 Do. Do, Do. wai Do. Persian character 
57 Do. Do. Do. ees Do. Persian character 
and_elephant’s 
| goad. 
58 Do. - Do. Do. sas Do. Do, 
59 Do, Do. Do. sv Do, Do. 
Gold | Early anonymous gold|; _... ses Concave, cup-| Blank . | CA V. Smith's 
coin of Southern India. shaped; eight pages 317, 18, 
petalled _—lotus Nos. (VI—13) 
flowers on bottom I=}, 
of cups on sides 
symbols and 
! indu inscription. 
61 Gold |coin of Western Chaluk yan Dynasty of /Kalyani ap parently of Jagadak.a Malla. 
62 | Silver | Farrukh Siyar .. | [tawa ae yee Persian character | Persian character | 
I(26, ® 
— ye | 
63 Do. Jahanda Shah -. | Shajahanabad ate ‘ Do. Do, | 
1124 e 
64 Do. | Farruk Siyar ie Do. 1125 H. Do, Do, . 
ary. 
65 Do. Shah Alam Il . | [tawa -. | 11230 H, Do. Do. 
26. Ye 
66 | Copper} Wajid Ali Shah __... | cu Do. Oudh coat of | Wajid Ali 
arms and Persian} Shah, the last 
character. king of Oudh, 
struck in the 
year of his 
reign. 
67 | Silver | Aurangzeb .. | Surat .» | 1093 H. | Persian character | Persian character. 
a5 ry. 
68 Do. | Do, . | Do. ow | 1107 H, Do. Da. 
39 ry. 
69 Do. | Shah Alam II ... | Allahabad... | 19r.y. Do. Do, 
70 Do. Do, sess Dos... | 1191 H. Da Do. 
18 ry, 
71 | Copper | Firoz Shah III we. | Dethi vos ne Do. Do, 
72 Do, Do. . | Do, ee | 796 H. Do. Do. 
973 | Do, Do. | Do. | 773 H. Do. Do. 
74 Do. Do. eee Do, me. 778 H. Do. Do. 
15 Do sas ves hii Do, Do. Coin _ bearin 
name of Fircs 
Shah and hs 
son Fateh 
| Khan. 
76* Shah Alam II Allahabad ... | 1192 H. Do. Do. 
8 ry. 


*All the above coins belong to the Phayre Provincial Museum, Rangoon, 


G.B.C.P.O.—No. 1 (C,D.), S,A.Sq 8-9°1957—600.' 


7° 


